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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LONGE WILLE 
By Howarp MeEronry 


1 


“ Charity suffereth long ” 


Piers Plowman has often been attributed to William Lang- 
land, the Great English Unknown, whose name does not appear 
“in any of the numerous archives of the [fourteenth] century 
... no trace of him whatsoever being found in the records or 
in the literature of the age.”' This defect of fame is nothing 
singular—we know as little about, say, Laurence Minot—but 
the argument drawn from it would be less unsettling if Lang- 
land’s name were like Minot’s, solidly fixed where it stands. 

Externally, the principal evidence is a fifteenth century note 
in Trinity College, Dublin, MS D. 4. 1. (C-Text): Memoran- 
dum, quod Stacy de Rokayle, pater Willielmi de Langlond 
[etc.] .. . qui predictus Willielmus fecit librum qui vocatur 
Perys Ploughman. The discrepancy in surnames here is a cause 
of contention, which later marginalia and MS notes only aggra- 
vate, and the case is worsened by charges of irregularity, if not 
fraud, impugning the testimony of Bale and Crowley.” Even 


*Morton W. Bloomfield, “ Present State of Piers Plowman Studies,” Speculum, 
XIV (1939), 222. I am reviewing elsewhere the major study of recent years, E. T. 
Donaldson’s Piers Plowman, the C-Text and its Critics (New Haven, 1949), from 
which my profit, though great, must now be in silent afterthought. Scripta litera 
manet, 

* The documents have been widely publicised, e.g., by W. W. Skeat, Piers the 
Plowman in Three Parallel Texts (Oxford, 1886), II, xxvii ff. (citations of PPl 
otherwise undesignated are from this edition), J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writ- 
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more suspect is the internal evidence. It is thought to occur in 
the B-Text, Passus XV, 1. 148: “I haue lyued in londe, quod 
I, my name is Longe Wille.” Since Skeat noticed the apparent 
inversion, students have grown accustomed to hear that this 
line “contains wille longelonde backwards.” * To hold two 
opinions, or none, about an observation so sinister cannot be 
right, yet Skeat could only inquire further, “Is this a mere 
chance?” to which Manly but replied, “It is possible, how- 
ever, that this is really the source of the name.” * Since then, 
no critic has removed doubt from the simple crux, whether the 
line is acrostic. 

For the negative, Manly initiated a disproof on the grounds 
of triteness, citing parallel readings to show that “ I haue lyued 
in londe ” is a cliché from the stock of Middle English allitera- 
tive formulas.’ While granting this point, it is hard to believe 
that a cipher could never be couched in hackneyed phrases. 
More telling, however, are several unnoticed passages in Piers 
Plowman itself, where the main ideas of the questioned verse 
are likewise found in near proximity: 


I batered hem on the bakke - and bolded here hertis, 
And dede hem hoppe for hope - to haue me at wille. 
Had I ben marschal of his men - (bi Marie of heuene!) 
I durst haue leyde my lyf - and no lasse wedde, 
He shulde haue be lorde of that londe : a lengthe and a brede. 
B III 198-202 
Who-so worcheth bi wille ... 
For bothe thi lyf and thy londe - lyth in his grace. 
BIV 70-73 


For I shal lene hem lyflode - but 3if the lond fayle, 
As longe as I liue - for vr lordes loue of heuene. 
A VII 16-17 
. . . 3owre man shal I worthe 
As longe as I lyue - bothe late and rathe, 
For to worche 3owre wille. B X 143-45 


ings in Middle English, 1050-1400 (New Haven, 1916), pp. 250 ff. Cargill’s attack 
on Bale and Crowley, PMLA, L (1935), 35 ff., disrupts the argument, but it is 
undoubtedly too severe. 

3 Skeat, op. cit., II, xxxi, n. 2. 

*Cf. Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1908), II, 40. 

5 J. M. Manly, “The Authorship of Piers Plowman,” Modern Philology, VII 
(1909), 97, n. 1, quoting particularly Sir Ferumbras, |. 2793, “ Welawo, to longe y 
lyue in londe.” The latest reaffirmation of Manly’s views on the authorship, and 
on the poem generally, is J. R. Hulbert’s “ Piers the Plowman after Forty Years,” 
Modern Philology, XLV (1948), 215-25. 
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HOWARD MERONEY 3 


Moche hardier may he axen - that here my3te haue his wille 
In londe and in lordship - and likynge of bodye, 
And for goddis loue leueth al - and lyueth as a beggere. 


B XIV 261-63 


Surely it would be an act of audacity to insist that these exam- 
ples conceal the fragments of a coded name. They suggest 
instead an unreflecting habit of diction and alliteration into 
which a name-conscious “ Wille Longelonde ” would be least 
likely to fall. 

Whatever the parallels, though, the case is bound to mis- 
varry if we disregard the analogy that counts most, the source. 
Skeat identified the Latin at lines 152 and 157 of Passus XV 
as quoted from I Corinthians 13:4, 5, 12, but he troubled him- 
self only for the isolated verse, and other commentators also 
have been unaware that the entire opening section of this 
Passus paraphrases that famous chapter on the “ Charite that 
Poule preyseth best.” To show the indebtedness we have but 
to set Piers Plowman and St. Paul side by side: the colloquy 
between the dreamer and Anima on the virtue of names, whose 
worth is so gaily scorned, echoes from the “tongues of men 
and of angels’; Wille’s boastful desire to know “ alle the sci- 
ences vnder sonne and alle the sotyle craftes ” revokes the mood 
of him who said si noverim mysteria omnia et omnem scien- 
tiam; when Anima calls Charity “ a childissh thinge,” how great 
is the irony to one who thinks in reply evacuavi quae erant 
parvuli; and since the dreamer knows “ful charite” only in 
part, he must be taught a Distinctio Caritatis in the very terms 
and style of the Apostle. 

In this framework the elements of the acrostic line become 
intelligible. “I haue lyued in londe” is equivalent to factus 
sum vir, a Pauline paradox beside Anima’s quotation from 


° While I expect to go no further into problems of the C-Text, it must be 
observed that C rewrites the acrostic line as: “ Ich haue lyued in London - meny 
longe 3eres’; nevertheless, C has elsewhere composed these lines independently: 

‘Ich am to waik to worche « with sykel other with sythe, 

And to long, leyf me - lowe for to stoupe, 

To worchen as a workeman « eny whyle (!) to dure.’ 

‘Thenne hauest thow londes to lyue by?’ + quath Reson. 

C VI 23-26 (ep. C VII 66-67) 

Now it cannot be admitted that C was so hypersubtle as to express a cipher here 
and suppress it there, hence the name “ Wille Longelonde ” was unfamiliar to him; 
hut he, of all people, should have known who wrote B; ergo! 
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Matthew—nisi efficiamini sicut parvuli—and this claim to 
virtue may be one meaning of the name Longe Wille, under- 
stood by Manly as “implying long experience and observa- 
tion.” * It is certainly fitting that, like Charity, the dreamer 
and his soul, “ a sotyl thinge,” be not puffed up—non inflatur. 
But what above all must be marked is the expression somewhat 
inadequately translated Caritas patiens est in the Vulgate of 
I Cor. 13:4, where the Greek has  aydan paxpoOupel, “ Charity 
suffereth long.” With what more adequate cause than this 
biblical allusion does the name “ Longe Wille ”’—Longanima— 
need to be justified? The poet evidently had access, through 
some commentary or moral treatise, to a reading such as 
Ambrose’s Caritas magnanima est, and his hero’s epithet thus 
means “Long Suffering” or “Great Desire *—on one occa- 
sion, indeed, Conscience addresses him as Diu-perseverans.* 

From St. Paul, again, if no more ulterior motive be required, 
came the enigmatic mirror-symbol (l. 157) which provided, 
deliberately or not, the clue to read the conundrum backwards. 
But to give the puzzle a simple twist I have been withholding 
another Piers Plowman reference in which all the key-words 
of the pretended charade occur and the mirror besides: 





I was rauisshed ri3t there - and Fortune me fette, 
And into the Londe of Longynge - allone she me brou3te 
And in a myroure that hi3t Mydlerd - she mad me to biholde. 


Concupiscencia-carnis - colled me aboute the nekke, 
And seyde, * thow art 30nge and 3epe - and hast 3eres ynowe, 
For to lyue longe - and ladyes to louye; 
And in this myroure thow my3te se - myrthes ful manye, 
That leden the wil to lykynge - al thi lyf-tyme.’ 
The secounde seide the same - ‘I shal suwe thi wille 
Til thow be a lorde and haue londe - leten the I nelle.’ 
B XI 6-8, 16-21 
* Cf. Manly, Modern Philology, VII (1909), 97. 
® The best potential source to which I can refer at this moment is Rabanus 
Maurus, Enarratio in Epist. I. ad Cor., Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXII, 120a; I 
have not explored commentaries of the fourteenth century. Compare also in omni 
patientia et longanimitate cum gaudio, Col. 1: 11. The name “Longe Wille” 
(ep. sidne sefan, Beowulf 1726) is parallelled in Rolle’s Our Daily Life, where it is 
said of man that he “ hightis himself Lang Life, as he might at his will dryue dead 
obake ” (cf. C. Horstman, Yorkshire Writers [London, 1895], I, 137). For Con- 
science’s punning toast to Wille, “ Diu-perseverans,” see B XIII 49. And it is hard 
to exclude “longe launde,” A XI 117. 
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HOWARD MERONEY 5 


Again the original is self-evident, for the three handmaids of 
Fortune are personified out of I John 2:16, and a reading of 
detailed autobiography from the passage would be absurd. 
Nevertheless, if we invert the “ Longe Wille ” line, consistency 
must force us also to turn “ Londe of Longynge ” around and 
thus to invent a second cryptic message. For who can believe 
that any poet would make so cunning a device of his name on 
one page and yet be blind to the same contrivance elsewhere? 
Indeed, if “ Wille Longelonde ” was our author, who can think 
him capable of ignoring any of this word-play? In the logic 
of necessity, by denying the ciphers we reduce Will (iam) 
Langland to non-existence or stupidity. 

Few scholars, I gather, will favor the last choice, but several 
may now find better reason to decide with Manly that the 
misapprehension of an acrostic is to blame for the Langland 
pseudonym. Although Cargill’s elaboration of that theory, and 
his identification of the culprit, cannot be accepted, the blunder 
thus presupposed is plausible enough, and the hypothesis leaves 
few serious difficulties behind.’ But though I share this opinion, 
it is somewhat reluctantly, in part e nescio, because I can per- 
ceive no sufficient cause for a “ Londe of Longynge ” inversion. 
The “ Longe Wille ” passage is the natural sequel to a contro- 
versy about names, and the dreamer at that moment is the 
opposite of what he calls himself—knowing ex parte he feigns 
perfection. Nowhere could a backhand signature be better 
passed off, but why repeat the gesture in a far worse place? 

To be just, let us admit that this apparent lack of artistic 
motive may be a minor worry, since many quips in the poem 
seem pointless. And be it confessed, too, that the affirmative 
case for the “ Longe Wille ” charade has been pled with much 
less than its due force. Langland’s advocates should realize 
that, as Exhibit A, potentially the writer’s own testimony, the 
crucial line must be submitted as the first truth of evidence, 
and that they must support the acrostic or withdraw. No 
longer can there be talk of “a mere chance” or half-hearted 
defense. 

And the affirmative argument, though poor indeed, is not 


°Cf. Oscar Cargill, “The Langland Myth,” PMLA, L (1935), 36-56; on his 
rash association of the Dublin MS note with the “ mansed preste of the marche of 
Yrlonde ” (B XX 220), cf. R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 
1939), p. 99, n. 1. 
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negligible. The proof from precedent, that Cristine de Pisan 
and Rutebeuf, for instance, fashioned signatures in cipher, is 
but remotely material, and it may be charged in rebuttal that 
many supposed acrostics have fallen into discredit, e.g. the 
Cynewulf charade read into Wulf and Eadwacer.’’ Too abso- 
lute, surely, is the dictum: 

Piers Plowman belongs to a definite type of ‘ Vision’ writing, 
the technique of which demands that, when ‘ Will’ or ‘ Ralph’ 


or ‘ Dante’ is introduced as the author’s name, we should accept 
it as such." 


I cannot speak for the facts here, but the reasoning is prob- 
able only, and it is weakened by Chambers’ own words: 
“ Throughout Piers Plowman, we need to interpret Piers Plow- 
man by Piers Plowman.” **? Far more relevant, therefore, are 
signs that our poet was fond of verbal conceits—to be noted in 
brief are numerous puns, the etymology of deus, the quibble on 
via **—and amused by the tricks to be played with a proper 
name, as in the jibe at Friar William Jordan in the line “I 
shal Iangle to this Iurdan - with his Iust wombe,” “ and with 
less guarantee the allusion to Alice Perrers in the A-Text: “ Of 
the preciousest perre - that prince wered euere.’** These 

*° See Skeat’s note to A II 12 and Bernard F. Huppé, “‘ Piers Plowman’ and 
examples being admitted in evidence, a Longe Wille anagram 
hardly looks so strange, and we can perhaps say why the author 
did such petty things when we see that he wrote Piers Plowman 
for pleasure, even if trivial, and not for business solely. 





7° Cf. G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New York, 1936), 
p. lv; for Zufallsakrosticha and the like, see also F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in 
Mystik und Magie (Leipzig, 1922), p. 147. 

*1 Chambers, op. cit., p. 98. 

1? Ibid., p. 142. 

18 See Skeat’s “Index to Proper Names and Subjects,” s.v Puns; for deus, 
cf. B XII 289, and for viz, cf. B XII 278. 

**Cf. B XIII 83, on which see M. E. Marcett, Uhtred de Boldon, Friar William 
Jordan, and Piers Plowman (New York, 1938), pp. 62-63; further, A. Gwynn, 
Review of English Studies, XIX (1943), 19-24. 
the Norman Wars,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 51; but that “ perre” is a pun on 
Perrers seems to me extremely doubtful, for the line in A is substituted (from 
A XI 12) for a B passage that is full of hard words. 
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Q 
“ A Songe of Solas ” 


In Passus XI the dreamer, wondering if he dare publish his 
visions, is assured by Lewte in maxims of policy that ecclesi- 
astics alone are forbidden “ tales to telle,” be they even known 
and true, whereas the law grants otherwise to laymen, who 
have only to avoid revelations of privacy: 


Thinge that al the worlde wote - wherfore shuldestow spare 
To reden it in retoryke - to arate dedly synne? 


B XI 97-98 


A rejoinder to this partisan counsel is blocked temporarily by 
Scripture, who skips on high to preach upon another text. 
Casual readers, then, unaware that Wille’s silence (or inaction) 
always means dissent, may conclude that his poem aims first 
at the reproof of vice. At worst this error mistakes the poet 
for a propagandist and his work for a tirade against economic 
evil; at best, if right can come of wrong, it makes him a curate 
busy with the salus animarum.’® The purpose, protest the mor- 
alists, at one with Lewte, is moral. But they are like the lady 
“that redde a lessoun ones, was omnia probate,” and never 
turned the leaf to quod bonum est tenete. 

For the culorum of the clause is sung in Passus XII, where 
Ymaginatyf scolds the dreamer for meddling with “ makynges ” 
and bids him go chant the Psalter, there being books enough 
already, and friars aplenty, to teach men of Do-Wel. To this 
censure Wille now speaks his defense unimpeded: 


I seigh wel he sayde me soth - and, somewhat me to excuse, 
Seide, ‘ Catoun conforted his sone - that, clerke though he were, 
To solacen hym sum tyme - as I do when I make: 

Interpone tuis interdum gaudia curis, ete. 

And of holy men I herde,’ quod I - ‘ how thei other-while 
Pleyden, the parfiter to be - in many places. B XII 20-25 


While the excuses of a faulty man do not provide us with his 
last intent, Wille’s pretexts here, without justifying him mor- 
ally, at least account for the comedy he mingles with so much 

*° Compare, on the one hand, Christopher Dawson, Mediaeval Religion (London, 


1935), and on the other, Greta Hort, Piers Plowman and Contemporary Religious 
Thought (London, [1937?]) . 
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care. No doubt gaudium admits of degrees and kinds for lay 
and holy men, from burlesque to hosannas; but a due measure 
is hard to find, and Wille has misreckoned his own, for at last 
he must leave off “ makynge” altogether. In his imperfect 
estimate, however, Piers Plowman was “a songe of solas,” for 
comfort and inner personal gain, becoming the worship of God, 
and not for spreading the news of Do-Wel, “ that al the worlde 
wote.” 

Whether this artistic license perfects the soul, and how much 
it allows of folly (including charades), these are questions 
which Ymaginatyf does not press. He is wise and charitable. 
Lewte’s fault, and the moralizers’, is the refusal both to see 
and to grant the right to gaudiwm: to them an epic or an 
anagram must be a political weapon or nothing.’’ Nowadays 
read too seldom for joy and sport, however, Piers Plowman so 
abounds in vulgarity, sophisms, grimaces, and stunts of diction, 
that I fear Longe Wille often drops into turpiloquio and sings 
“a lay of sorwe.”** In this sad case, his comic enterprise has 
the value of suspense, ironically hindering his resolve. If the 
poem is peopled with fools, none is a greater than the hero 
himself, an ignoramus who rants of science and a watchful 
waker who dozes off at Mass. But even Piers blunders, too, at 
first, cannot get his plowing done, loses the way to Truth, is 
duped by a priest, and argues trifles. When a writer appeals 
to Cato’s precept for such buffoonery, he should be permitted 
the small comfort of a few puns and cryptograms. In those 
mirror-written signatures there could be a touch of bravado, 
but if no men were proud, all works would be anonymous. 


3 


*“T came to Vnite ” 


To dream of godliness is much, all agree, but one who seeks 
“ parfyt charite ” must do more than bear witness to his visions. 
It is hard even to enter upon the life eternal, and one man— 
quidam princeps, says Luke—unwilling to progress beyond the 


*7E.g., Cargill turns “the Langland myth” into a cloak-and-dagger romance 
by supposing that the poet was afraid to sign the work even in a cipher. 
*8 Cf. B XIII 457. 
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mandates of the old law, turned sorrowfully away.’® Surpass- 
ing that prince by reason of baptism, Longe Wille has coveted 
apostasy, nevertheless, and “unholy of werkes ” reverted to 
the wonders of a Fair Field whose worldly science dims his eyes 
to Holy Church. It is a remote and desolate starting-point 
in medio umbre mortis, “ Vnder a brode banke - bi a bornes 
side,” into whose waters he looks as the Psalmist of old.”° Self- 
willed, misled by dialectic, railing at wealth yet fearful of 
poverty, a heretic and pseudo-hermit, he begins in near dis- 
grace, possessed at most of an inquiring nature and with a mere 
impulse to restore his soul. 

In such a plight the rich prince was instructed to obey the 
commandments negative and positive, to practice charity, and 
to follow Him who elsewhere said, Si quis vult post me venire, 
abnegat semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam quotidie, et sequa- 
tur me (Luke 9:23); in the words of the Psalmist, Declina a 
malo et fac bonum, inquire pacem, et persequere eam (Ps. 
33:15) 2! It was Longe Willé’s destiny and joy to do these 
things. The first part of Piers Plowman is ascetic, given over 
to abnegation and the principles of righteousness; the second 
part is mystic, devoted to Charity and the Crucifixion; in the 
end, Conscience determines to 

bicome a pilgryme, 
And walken as wyde - as al the worlde lasteth, 
To seke Piers the Plowman. 


The poem has often been called aimless, its course unpredictable 
even to the author, but sceptical readers troubled by this doubt 
should recollect what Christ said to another of their kind, “I 


2 


am the Way and the Truth and the Life.” ** Piers Plowman, 
indeed, is simply as obvious as that: with fellow sinners the 
dreamer sets out on the Way to the Tower of Truth and the 
Vita inevitably follows. 


** Chambers, op. cit., p. 124, observes this parallel but does not follow it through; 
cp. B XI 265. 

°° Although the opening of PPI is “conventional” (compare the beginning of 
The Parlement of the Thre Ages and of Wynnere and Wastoure), its similarity to 
the twenty-third Psalm seems worth attention, esp. in view of the quotation by 
Piers, B VII 117. 

* This verse from the Psalms was made the foundation of a spiritual system by 
Alvarez de Paz (1560-1620), cf. P. Pourrat, La Spiritualité Chrétienne (Paris, 
1918 ff.), ITI, 328-36, but there is no decisive proof to connect it with Christ’s 
words, and the triads may be variously adjusted. 

*? Cf. John 14: 6, which is quoted at B IX 159. 


« 
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From these passages of Holy Writ, with I know not what 
admixture from Neo-Platonism and the Stoics, came the three- 
fold scheme of Christian spirituality which the work imitates: 
a Purgative stage, that of beginners (eicayopuévor, incipientes, 
servi) , or souls of good-will, who withdraw from vice and turn 
toward virtue; an Illuminative stage of fervent, tranquil souls 
(wéoor, proficientes, mercenarii), who grow and are strength- 
ened in Charity; and a Unitive stage in which the perfect 
(redetor, perfecti, filii), men of enlightened faith and saints 
dwelling in ecstasy, are one with the Will of God. An every- 
day commonplace of moral theology, systematized early by 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, St. John Climacus, and St. 
Maximus, this doctrine was preached and lived by St. Bernard, 
by Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, by Albertus Magnus, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bonaventure, from all of whom, in 
turn, it was adopted by a host of English spirituals.** In the 
fourteenth century every literate mystic of Western Europe 
knew the triad by heart, and though it has since been refined 
by St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross, the classic outline 
today remains unchanged. For one like myself, ill informed 
in mysticism, to detail further its nature or history would be 
presumptuous; now, if ever, “there are bokes ynowe to telle 
men what Dowel is, Dobet and Dobest bothe ”—to their pages 
the reader is humbly directed. 

Among the evil mischances which have befallen Piers Plow- 
man, however, it is hard to say which is more regrettable, that 
its modern critics have minimized this tradition or that his- 
torians of the Church have never appointed the work to a 
supreme place among narratives of the Christian life.** Even 
to the tyro there must appear at first glance a manifest kinship 
of pattern in the Scala Paradisi and Piers Plowman. To labor 
here the comparison with St. Bonaventure’s Incendium Amoris, 
Rolle’s Fourme of Parfit Liuyng, or Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis, 


23 As guides to the thought and sources, other than Peurrat, I have relied 
chiefly on A. Sandreau, La Vie d’Union @ Dieu (3° éd., Angers, 1921), A. Tan- 
querey, Précis de Théologie Ascétique et Mystique (4° éd., Paris, 1925), and Dom 
Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism (London, 1922). 

244 move in this direction was begun by T. P. Dunning, Piers Plowman: An 
Interpretation of the A-Text (London, 1937), Chapter III (cf. especially pp. 173- 
74), which achieved neither a definition nor a division of the system in terms of 
the A- or the B-Text, and Father Dunning gave undue weight to the Wells- 
Coghill claim for a “ Mixed ” State as the climax of the poem. 
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HOWARD MERONEY 11 


would be premature, if not needless, like tabulating corre- 
spondences with the Spanish Desiderius or any other popu- 
larization of the genre. Equally useless now also would be 
another lengthy résumé of Wille’s venturesome career, yet 
something may be gained by briefly harmonizing plot and 
doctrine: 


Purgative Stage. The so-called Visio and the Vita de Do-Wel, 
ending at B XV 189, after the Distinctio Caritatis, when the 
dreamer cries, “ By Cryst, I wolde that I knewe hym, no crea- 
ture leuere.” The dominant theme in the Visio is penitence, 
answering to the injunction Declina a malo, the main task 
being a renunciation of worldly goods (Lady Mede) , develop- 
ing later into the episode of the Active Man and the Distinctio 
Paupertatis. But it does not suffice that a beginner confess his 
sins and repent; necessary also is a leaning of the will to good 
works, as St. Thomas said: Cuncta vitia non exhauriuntur nisi 
per actus virtutum moralium.”* 


Illuminative Stage. The Vita de Do-Bet, ending with the 
renunciation of self, followed by Contrition and Confession, at 
B XX 212°. The dreamer progresses through visions of the 
Tree of Charity, the Crucifixion, and Harrowing of Hell, mean- 
while advancing in fervor—shown, e. g., in the summoning of 
Kytte and Kalotte to Mass—as well as in wisdom, by settling, 
e.g., the problem of the Righteous Heathen. Spiritual teach- 
ing admits that tranquil souls, far advanced, may be excep- 
tionally endowed, and a crisis may be passed when Wille sings 
the Veni, Creator Spiritus, receiving thereupon the Gifts of 
Grace. 

Unitive Stage. The Vita de Do-Best, beginning for the 
dreamer when he says, “ I cam to Vnite,” B XX 212°, and end- 
ing with his final awakening, during which interim he main- 
tains himself in steadfast faith and conscientiously resolves 
upon a pilgrimage in pursuit of Christ throughout the world. 
Thus Unity is attained only in the last Passus, just as St. John 
Climacus reaches this degree in the closing Gradus of the Scala 
Paradisi. 


A minuter partitioning of the work, and some judgment of 


*° Summa Theologica, Wa-ITe, q. 181, a. 1; note also St. Augustine’s words, 
Bonum amando nos meliores efficimur, quoted by Pourrat, op. cit., II, 301, n. 4. 
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its originality, can be effected when the poet’s local school of 
spirituality becomes known,” but to this notice of plain affini- 
ties should be added two remarks and warnings. 

In sum, the phrase “I cam to Vnite” means neither that 
Wille literally entered Holy Church, to which he belonged 
already, nor that he took up a monastic or solitary life. The 
term Unity has rather its mystical sense, aptly and fully illus- 
trated in this quotation from Hilton’s treatise Of Angels’ Song: 


Wyte pou wele bat bo ende & pe souerante of perfeccions standis 
in a verray oned of god & man saule be parfite charite. Dis oned 
pan is verraly made qwen pe my3tes of be saule ere reformed be 
pe grace to be dygnite & pe state of be fyrst condicione, pat is qwen 
pe mynde is stabild sadly, with-outyn chaungeynge and vagacion, 
in god & gastly thynges, and qwen pe reson is cherit fra alle werdly 
& fleschely behaldynges and fra alle bodili ymagynacions, fygures & 
fantasyes of creatures & is illumyned be grace to behald god and 
gastly thynges, and qwen be wylle & pe affeccion is purified & 
clensed fra alle fleschely, kyndely and werldly loue & is inflaumed 
with brennand lufe of be haligast. Dis wondyrful oned may nou3t 
be fulfilled parfitely, contynuelly, holyly in pis lyfe, for corrupcion 
of pe flesche, bot anly in pe blis of heuen.?? 


Now someone has perhaps observed before, hence again I shall 
not labor the comparison, that the last two Passus of Piers 
Plowman display an allegorical machinery found also in The 
Abbey of the Holy Ghost, a tract composed for “ all tho pat ne 
may noghte be bodyly in religyone, pat pay may be gostely.” ** 
A few critics, however, confusing rank and holiness have fancied 
a progression in Piers Plowman from Laity to Clergy to Episco- 
pate. It is a naughty pretense, which the dreamer himself con- 
temns. Henry W. Wells gave an unfaithful account of the 
poem when he claimed: 

The repeated statement that Do Best is the episcopal life and 
the emphasis in passus XIX-XX upon the active virtues and the 


government of Unitas, or The Church (with mention also of the 
State), make Langland’s conventional intention abundantly clear.”® 


°° For some notes and recent bibliography, cf. Morton W. Bloomfield, “ Was 
William Langland a Benedictine Monk?” Modern Language Quarterly, IV (1934), 
57-61. For my part, I am quite unimpressed by Bright’s identification of the poet 
with “ Willelmus de Colewell.” 

27 Cf. C. Horstman, Yorkshire Writers, I, 175-76. 

*8 Tbid., I, 321. 

2°Cf. Henry W. Wells, “The Philosophy of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, LIII 
(1938), 341. 
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HOWARD MERONEY 13 


No such repeated statement exists, and no such emphasis. On 
one occasion, Thought tries to persuade Longe Wille that 
Do-Bet “is ronne into Religioun” and Do-Best “bereth a 
bisschopes crosse,” a bit of toadyism which Wille thinks 
disgusting: 

Ac 3ete sauoureth me nou3t thi seggyng - I coueite to lerne 


How Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest - don amonges the peple. 
B VIII 108-09 


As well believe that “ dominus and kni3thode ” lead to better- 
ment, another sop of worldliness, which even Scripture re- 
pudiates: 


Kynghod ne kny3thod - nau3t I can awayte, 
Helpeth nou3t to heueneward - one heres ende. 
B X 333-34 


Nowhere appears the slightest hint that the hero, in prospect 
or condition, ever rose to orders or a see. He never becomes a 
priest, lay, “ poor,” or otherwise; never does his ecclesiastical 
grade alter one jot; at no time “ bodyly in religyone,” he per- 
sists throughout strictly a wandering minstrel, ever loath to 
reverence lords and ladies.*° From beginning to end, the prob- 
lems of the work are those of an ordinary Christian, to whom 
“ gostely ” perfection has never been universally denied. 
Nor must the present argument, therefore, be confused with 
the interpretation of these Three Lives as Active, Contempla- 
tive, Mixed—a false and mischievous analogy which has stulti- 
fied Piers Plowman criticism for twenty years.** Both Action 
and Contemplation are paramount topics, rightly understood, 
but for their fusion as a Summum Bonum the poem offers no 
shred of evidence. Longe Wille is hampered by a disdain for 
the practical and speculative, his estimate of Haukyn the Actyf 
Man being no less harsh than his contempt for dialectic; only 
by thanking Anima for a defense of just, though pagan deeds, 
and by learning the lesson of non plus sapere, can he be made 
ready for pure mystical devotion. But to give the poem a 


8° Wells trims his own theory to pointlessness by agreeing to take Do-Best as a 
“ figurative ” bishop (ibid., pp. 345-46), and Dunning, p. 173, distinguishes be- 
tween “subjective” and “ objective” states, whereas the poet attacks, I think, 
precisely this kind of hair-splitting. 

51 Henry W. Wells, “The Construction of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, XLIV 
(1929), 123-40. 
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profane coloring, with words like “ communal utility,” obscur- 
ing contemplation with logic and law, as was Envy’s wont,” 
misunderstands both the morality and the dogma upon which 
the work reposes. True Christian Contemplation does not 
operate without the infusion of Divine Love and special Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost; it neither is nor presupposes either vision or 
a discursive activity of mind, but what it does require is stable 
virtue in the subject and his enlightenment by Grace.** For 
this reason, however extended may have been his active quest, 
Longe Wille can be said to attain the contemplative state 
only after B XIX 223, when the Paraclete “ gaf eche man a 
grace to gye with hym-seluen.” Together with certain extra- 
ordinary gifts, this prepares him for Do-Best, the perfect Con- 
templative Life of Unity. In the true apex mentis no expert 
in spirituality could admit an essential residue of business or 
episcopacy, hence even Wille’s minor role of versifier must 
finally be suspended.** 

Devoid of a third Vita Mixta, however, the poem ends appar- 
ently with Contemplation as but a second degree to the positive 
Action of good works. This seeming unbalance, so upsetting to 
modern critics, has ever been a troublesome factor in Christian 
ethics, which sternly forbade the Epicurean Life of Enjoyment. 
Aware of the difficulty, the writer of Piers Plowman, C-Text, 
adopted another solution of the triad. The dreamer here, 
having been shown the Tree of Charity, inquires about its 
Fruits: 


‘ze, syre, ich seide, ‘and sitthen - ther aren bote two lyues 
That oure lorde a-loweth - as lered men ous techeth, 
That is Actiuo Uita - and Uita Contemplatiua, 
Whi groweth this frut in thre degrees?’ - ‘ for a good skye,’ 
he seide; 
‘Her by-neothe ich may nyme - yf ich neode hadde, 
Matrimonye, a moiste frut - that multiplieth the peple. 
Thenne a-boue is a betere frut - ac bothe two ben goode, 
ChB RA 222. 
°8In this statement I follow the gist of F. Cayré, La Contemplation Augus- 
tinienne (Paris, 1927); the diversity of modern views hardly affects our mediaeval 
problem, see the same author’s Manual of Patrology, trans. by H. Howitt (Paris, 
1936-1940), TI, 361-66. 
34 Not unwittingly derisive of Wille’s dilemma are several thrusts at “ mynstrals ” 
and “ disours,” e.g. B Prol 33 ff., VI 52 ff., X 38-48, XIII 288 ff., 437-57, XV 367, 
XVI 172. 
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HOWARD MERONEY 15 


Wedewehode, more worthier - than wedlok, as in heuene. 
Thanne is Virginite, more vertuous - and fairest as in heuene, 
nr) 4 ° 

For that is euene with angeles - and angeles peer.’ 


C XIX 81-90 


The passage demands further discussion, but let me close these 
remarks and warnings with a note of absurdity: If Do-Best 
were the Mixed Life, then Virginity would combine Matrimony 


and Widowhood. 
4 


Optimam Partem 


In his British Academy Lecture for 1945, Nevill Coghill taxes 
the poet with “ stumbling meditations . . . confusion of thoughts 
if not of thought . . . inconsequence,” illustrating this reproof 
in terms of a fancied delay in the composition of the B-Text. 
Having bungled the Visio to a lame conclusion, says Coghill: 

The poet then began to write a commentary and found himself 
forced into something more like a sequel for which a fresh wind of 
the imagination was needed. ... By some grammarian’s trick of 
thinking in him, the positive Do-Well suddenly sprang a compara- 
tive and a superlative upon him, Do-Better and Do-Best, matters 
for which, in 1362-3, he was perhaps not fully prepared.*® 
Such a theory, it seems to me, deprives our author of both 
poetic finesse and average sophistication. I hurry past the 
fictional need for lapses of time if Longe Wille is to live long 
rather than die early, during which intervals, as it happens, he 
is all things but creatively frustrated. 

Let us pause, however, to deny that a “ verbal whim,” for 
whose origination the poet should wait years and years, “ be- 
came the thought upon which the whole revision was moulded.” 
The principle of “ degrees ” is inherent in mystic teaching, and 
the “ grammarian’s trick” seems almost a cliché in Biblical 
commentaries on the locus classicus for discussions of the Active 
and Contemplative Lives, viz. Luke 10:42, which Hugh of 
St. Victor interprets thus: 


‘ 


Maria optimam partem elegit: Optimum dicitur excessu duorum. 


®5 Nevill Coghill, The Pardon of Piers Plowman. ‘Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial 
Lecture, British Academy, 1945.’ From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Volume XXXI. (London, n.d.), p. 21. * 
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Bona est castitas conjugalis; melior, continentia vidualis; optima, 
pudicitia virginalis.*® 


Bernard of Clairvaux’s treatment identifies the third Life: 


Sed consideremus, fratres, quemadmodum in hac domo nostra 
tria distribuerit ordinatio charitatis: Marthae administrationem, 
Mariae contemplationem, Lazari poenitentiam. Habet haec simul 
quaecunque perfecta est anima.*? 


Even Skeat did not overlook Wycliffe’s variant of the theme: 


But men supposen over pis, pat Crist approvep here bree lyves. 
De first is good, as children lyven whanne pei ben cristened. De 
secound liif is pe betere; and pis is clepid actif liif, whanne men 
travailen for woldli goodis and kepen hem in ri3twisnesse.... De 
pridde liif is be beste, as Crist seip pat mai not lye. And pis is 
sumwhat here in erpe, but fulli in pe blisse of hevene.** 


Pope Innocent III has the same grammar and another sub- 
stance: 


Porro triplex est vita, sicut triplex est mors: Vita naturae, vita 
gratiae, vita gloriae.... Prima bona, secunda melior, tertia vero 
optima.*® 


Typical of the doctrine of perfection, however, are these words 
from Rolle’s Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat, a treatise whose 
very title should be an open invitation to every student of 
Piers Plowman: 


When pou hase wele leued in pe ten comandementes of god & 
styfly put pe fra al dedely synnes, & payes god in pat degre: 
vmbethynk pe pat pou wil plese god mare & do better with pi 
sawle, & becom perfyte: pan enters pou into pe tober degre of 
lufe.*° 


Future editors will no doubt multiply these examples, a by- 
product of my reading on another account, but they invalidate 


8° Cf, Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXXVII, 781b, and compare, in addition to 
the passage from the C-Text quoted above, B XI 245. 

87 Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXXXIII, 423b. 

88 See Skeat’s notes to C XVI 194 and C XIX 84; for the quotation from 
Wycliffe, see the Select English Works, ed. Thomas Arnold (London, 1869-71), 
I, 383-84. 

3° Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, CCXVII, 496c. 

4° Cf. C. Horstman, Yorkshire Writers, I, 53; Hope Emily Allen, English Writ- 
ings of Richard Rolle (Oxford, 1931), p. 64, Il. 114 ff. (see also the Notes, pp 
146 ff.) . 
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forever all likelihood that the Do-Best triad “ suddenly sprang ” 
upon the poet after “a fresh wind of the imagination.” 


5 


Dixit Insipiens 

Toward a further proposal by H. W. Wells, seconded by 
Coghill, I am rather more sympathetic, likewise believing Piers 
to be somehow an assimilation of human nature to the Persons 
of the Trinity.** | So ominous are the heresies lying in wait, 
however, that I avoid the dogma regarding such an identifica- 
tion as Petrus, id est, Christus, which it is hard to reconcile 
with the line: “ And thanne bigan Grace - to go with Piers 
Plowman.” *® Surely the theology is strange, however poetic 
may be the metaphor, which would make the Holy Ghost 
superior to the Son, and the Son to the Father, yet the author’s 
preference seems more than allegorical. Neither God nor 
God-Man, the Piers of the Visio, I have said it before, is a 
ridiculous Adam-Moses, in whose characterization the poet 
shows immense daring and self-confidence. 

Dunning has called this Piers “a model for laborers” and 
Dawson venerated his “ honest husbandry,” but was he not 
like the boor who excused himself once by saying, Villam 
emi? * 

Quath Perkyn the plouman - ‘bi seynt Peter of Rome, 
I haue an half-acre to erye : bi the heighe way; 


Hadde I eried this half-acre - and sowen it after, 
I wolde wende with 30w - and the way teche” BVI 3-7 





Perkyn, alas, having sinned by choice plows by command—an 


unpromising example—and why? 





‘ze, I bihote the,’ quod Hunger - ‘or ellis the bible lieth; 

Go to Genesis the gyaunt - the engendroure of vs alle: 

“In sudore and swynke - thow shalt thi mete tilye, 

And laboure for thi lyflode” - and so owre lorde hy3te.’ 
B VI 233-36 


** See especially Coghill, op. cit., pp. 30, 54. 

“° Cf. B XV 206 and B XIX 208. 

*8In a vain effort to save Piers’ face the C-reviser makes the innuendo even 
more glaring when he inserts a new personification of this text, cf. Luke 14: 18 and 


C VIII 292-308. 
2 
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Yet Piers is the patriarch of Exodus too, and his people, unawed 
by famine, sing “ trollilolli!”” when they should toil, like the 
stiff-necked tribe who danced in the wilderness of Sinai.’t But 
just as the Lord made Covenant with Moses, so Truth sent 
Piers a brief Decalogue of Pardon—‘* Al in two lynes it lay ”"— 
guaranteeing “ vnder his secret seel ” 


I shal sende 30w my-selue - seynt Michel myn archangel, 
That no deuel shal 30w dere - ne fere 30w in 30wre deyinge. 


B VII 33-34 45 


To Piers, who could not do better without Christ, this pledge 
seemed just enough: qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam; 
to pilgrims from another age it seemed to offer no release from 
“ swynke and swete.” Then a priest, apparently going astray 
like Aaron, but one whose foresight can be hindsight, scoffed 
the Pardon down, “And Pieres for pure tene - pulled it 
atweyne,” even as Moses in wrath broke apart the Tablets of 
the Law.** 

It is a convenient analogy, and the poet moves along the 
parallels undaunted by time, stepping into the Bible and cross- 
ing back with sure-footed ease. Old Adam-Moses will be safe, 
he knows, when Hell is harrowed; Waster and Boaster are fools 
anyhow; all this predicament will pass. Let us amuse our- 
selves by turning an omer of manna into a “ potful of peses ” 
and hy making Piers of a sudden misquote Luke in Latin. It 
is such a good joke on the arrogant priest, who thought Piers 
could not read: 

‘What!’ quod the prest to Perkyn - ‘ Peter! as me thinketh, 

Thow art lettred a litel - who lerned the on boke?’ 

‘ Abstinence the abbesse,’ quod Pieres - ‘ myne a. b.c. me tau3te, 

And Conscience come afterward - and kenned me moche more.’ 

‘ Were thow a prest, Pieres,’ quod he - ‘ thow mi3te preche 

where thou sholdest, 

As deuynour in deuynyte - with dizit insipiens to thi teme.’ 

B VII 130-35 


Modern critics, unfortunately, have been gulled by this jocu- 


44 See in particular Exodus, chap. 32, noting that Piers’ directions to the Tower 
of Truth (B V 575 ff.) are a paraphrase of the Decalogue. 

45 Cf. Exodus $2: 34, 33: 2; in discussions of the Pardon this attendant promise is 
commonly overlooked. 
*6 Cf, B VII 116 and Exodus 32: 19, another analogy not hitherto remarked. 
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larity even worse than Piers was, who never intended the triple 
pun in “ abstinence,” “ abbessee,” and “a.b.c.” Dunning re- 
minds us, at any rate, that “a. b.c.” can stand for the primary 
expressions of Christian faith: Credo, Pater Noster, Ave, and 
the Decalogue.*” But the context here is much more subtle: 
Piers represents God the Father, the Prime Mover of Genesis; 
A is Adam’s letter; and “ abstinence ” is the first requisite of 
beginners.** The learned priest sees perfectly that Alpha must 
be continued through Omega, beyond what Conscience taught; 
and rating Piers as but a novice (incipiens) , he caps the pun 
with diait insipiens. Whether our ideal Plowman, honest son of 
the soil, had Latin enough to see the point, I dare not say, but 
he had ample reason to exclaim, “ Lewed lorel! ” 

On this discordant note the Visio closes, and who can 
doubt that it is only a start? Could the role of Piers have been 
so created without the conception of a sequel? His is the 
Do-Well of an Old Testament Haukyn, the penitence of a 
Lazarus before Christ, the tiresome righteousness of a model 
laborer. Consider again the words of St. Bernard: 


Nos autem populus tuus, et oves pascuae tuae, sequamur te, 
per te, ad te; quia tues via, veritas, et vita: via in exemplo, veritas 
In promisso, vita in praemio.*® 
As example and Pardon, without reward of Christ or Grace, 
the Visio alone would be a cruel jest. “ The prophete his payn 
ete - in penaunce and sorwe,” fed by God like the fouls afield; 
with such manna from heaven Piers the Patriarch must rest 
content, but Longe Wille asked for more than a meal-ticket 
and for more than manual training. A Gospel question needs 
and awaits a Gospel answer: only by reason of a debased 
manuscript tradition can Christian churchmen be excused for 
editing the A-Text apart and for heralding the Visio as a 
finished poem. 


‘7 Cf. Dunning, op. cit., p. 151. 
*S Cf. Dornseiff, op. cit., pp. 122 ff.; H. Bachtold-Staubli, Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin, 1927 ff.), s.v. ABC. 
*° Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXXXIII, 304c. 
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6 
“To litel Latyn ” 


Undoubtedly many readers have already been trying to warn 
me that the C-Version omits the punning interchange and that, 
instead of the dizxit insipiens line, the A-Text reads: 


Quoniam literaturam non cognoui - mihte be thy teeme.*® 


Others must apologize for C’s feeble understanding, but it is 
for me to expose A’s dim wit, then “ deleantur de libro viuen- 
tiwm + I shulde nou3te dele with hem.” 

The trinitarian dogma of an ABC textual procession, one of 
the sacred articles in the Piers Plowman creed, was propounded 
by Skeat and has such vast authority that to question it seems 
heresy and to refute it hopeless. Yet its first premise, that 
short works universally precede long, as the lay the epic, betrays 
a notion of literary craftsmanship which, if not outmoded, is 
not unchallenged.** And it is supported by shaky historical 
reasoning, since A’s failure to include the Belling of the Cat 
Episode, dating B after 1376, is thought to provide a terminus 
ad quem for A, whereas such a sign is altogether indeterminate 
if A be viewed in isolation; and to assert without further proof 
that B has added this Episode either begs the question or calls 
forth the retort quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur.** Indeed, 
while the B-Text is deemed a rewriting of A, no demonstration 
of this process has ever been carried out at the level of words 
and phrases; although each body of MSS has been subjected 
independently to the standard tests of higher criticism—Knott 
probing A apart from B, Blackman probing B apart from A— 
no such methods, e. g. by a principle of lectio durior, have been 
applied in common to justify the claims of A’s originality.” 
Comparisons of the texts by less exacting techniques—involv- 


°° For the “ ironical subtlety ” of this line, see Dunning, op. cit., p. 152, n. 76. 

5 Chambers was swayed by the analogy of the Thomas More MSS, but think 
what would happen, on the other hand, if Skeat’s great-oaks-from-little-acorns-grow 
reasoning were employed upon the “ Bad” Quartos of Shakespeare. 

52 The absence of this Episode from A may be easily justified on another account, 
cf. n. 75 below. 

58Qn the principle of lectio durior, cf. Chambers and Gratan, MLR, XXVI 
(1931), 30, to which exposition it may be added that, first of all, the lectiones need 
to be validated, e.g. plowfote at B VI 105 is less difficult than plouhpote at A VII 
96, but is the latter a lectio? 
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ing the psychology of their author(s), the excellence of their 
artistry, the moral attitudes expressed (e. g. toward the friars) 
—have been plentiful, all following to some remote inconse- 
quence the bias of their free assumption.’ This scholarship 
then falls into self-destruction, each hypothesis so proved being 
as readily disproved—witness the metrical tests, the “ lost leaf 
theory,” the charge that B misunderstands A, and, above all, 
the conflicting Langland biographies—every yea begetting a 
nay. 

In studies where such prejudice can be avoided, however, a 
number of critics, from Wells to Gerould,®® have spoken with 
growing conviction of an ideational and artistic integrity in 
the B-Text, which strikes us more and more as the product of a 
single intelligence acting upon a single inspiration. By estab- 
lishing this unity, and by denying to A, as I now have, the 
status of a work which resolves its own inner problems, we 
make increasingly difficult a belief that the A-Version contains 
the entirety of its initial design; and to derive the fragment 
from the whole becomes a venture more tempting than ever. 
The paradox, to be sure, has same slight authority itself, as 
that of Richard Price, discoverer of A (though Skeat, and not 
he, so labeled it) , who remarked, “ In this the narrative is con- 
siderably shortened, many passages of a decidedly episodic 
cast ... are wholly omitted.” ** Yet the argument perhaps lost 
more than it gained from the advocacy of Gertrud Gérnemann, 
who combined it with theses much less stable, e.g. on the 
kinship of A and C, without realizing the priority which B’s 
cohesiveness implies, and without disclosing the true principles 
of editorial change.” In most quarters her ideas have fared 
poorly, though Fehr and Bjorkman lent them favor, somewhat 
to the dismay of Chambers, who promised but never uttered 


54. g., see A. Gwynn, “The Date of the B-Text of Piers Plowman,” RES, 
XIX (1948), 1-24, where no account is taken of the possibility that, with respect 
to the friars, the contrast between A and B could be accidental. 

55 Though disagreeing with him in principle, I give Wells the credit of seeing 
first the orderliness in B which Gerould recently emphasises in “ The Structural 
Integrity of Piers Plowman B,” Studied in Philology, XLV (1948), 60-75. 

5° Cf. Samuel Moore, “Studies in Piers the Plowman,” Modern Philology, XI 
(1913), 185. 

57. Cf. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 48 (1916): “Zur Verfasserschaft und 


Entstehungsgeschichte von ‘Piers the Plowman’”; also published in part as 
Inaugural-Dissertation, Marburg, 1915. 
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full reply.’ He answered, that is, with the stock complaint 
that her evidence came from Skeat’s edition rather than from 
the manuscripts, as if Skeat’s variants were not already the 
evidence for the accepted order. Even Chambers, however, 
indirectly conceded first rights to B by granting on another 
occasion: 

There are many passages in the A-text which are puzzling, 
till the B-text explains them by showing us what was all along 
in the writer's mind. ...If we read Piers Plowman, with no 
theories of single or multiple authorship, but trying simply to 
understand, we shall constantly find B explaining A.°° 


While this asserts, in effect, that A makes nonsense, something 
few of us will believe, it does affirm a real dependence. Still 
other scholars, lacking publishable proofs, may have thought 
to themselves what Glunz stated openly, “ Vielleicht enthalt 
der B-Text die urspriingliche Form des Gedichtes,” ® for the 
possibility should occur to anyone not tricked by Skeat’s alpha- 
betical labels. 

My own conjectures, it can be seen at once, are not a revival 
of the Gérnemann hypothesis. About the C-Text I have no 
proposals whatever and no opinion, save that where its context 
sufficiently resembles that of A or B its readings may be of 
interest. The B-Text I reckon with Glunz as approximately 
the poet’s original work, a conventional allegory in which auto- 
biography has small part, the outcome of a sustained creative 
effort datable some time after 1376. The general uniformity 
of its MSS implies scribal respect for copy and a tradition 
close to home, although no extant MS seems perfect, collation 
with the other texts revealing flaws of diction and alliteration 
as well as signs that a few lines of the prototype have been 
omitted.*? The A-Text, I hold certain, is an abridgment for a 


°8 Cf. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 222. 
5° R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939), pp. 98, 141; 
B. Huppé also stresses “the difficulty of finding any evidence of B’s failure to 


understand A,” which can mean that B understands B, cf. Speculum, XXII (1947), 
610. 

°° Hans Glunz, Die Literardsthetik des europidischen Mittelalters (Bochum- 
Langendreer, 1937), p. 526, n. 208. 

1 Vide supra, n. 1, for E. T. Donaldson’s Yale University monograph on the text 
and meaning of the C-Version. 

®2 Cf. Elsie Blackman, ‘“‘ Notes on the B-Text MSS. of Piers Plowman,” JEGP, 
XVII (1918), 489-545; R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan, “The Text of 
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non-clerical audience by a redactor of the B-Version, who aban- 
doned his project when the poem became too esoteric. Its 
MSS diverge widely, but the revision seems best preserved in 
MS T (the basis of the new EETS edition) ,°* which matches 
the B-Text in hundreds of instances, often quite minute and 
by no probability the result of contamination, where Skeat’s 
Vernon MS, an end-product of further popularizing, corrupts 
the original diction, alliteration, and meter.®* Readers have 
been well-advised, therefore, to beware of MS V, which gives 
an altogether false impression of the gap separating the A-Ver- 
sion from B; indeed, we have felt almost banned from textual 
comment until MS T is made available in extenso, with all 
the critical apparatus. In the meantime we must operate 
with Skeat’s materials, upon which rest the proofs (if any) 
of the traditional view, taking extra precaution against infirm 
readings. 

My reasons for judging the short version an abridgement are 
not limited, of course, to the evidence of lectiones variae, and, 
before enlarging on the details, I would state the grounds of 
conclusion thus: (1) The Latin is handled in such a way that 
omissions by A are more likely than additions by B; (2) by the 
same token, strange words of Romance origin and odd turns of 
English expression are so handled that their avoidance by A is 
more likely than their introduction by B; and, finally, (3) many 
differences between the texts indicate that the writer of A has 
failed to comprehend the original. 

The Latin in Piers Plowman has been several times investi- 
gated, chiefly to identify the sources, by scholars who appar- 


‘Piers Plowman,” MLR, XXVI (1931), 1-51. The strange thing about this last, 
other than its defensive falling back into the lines of Westcott and Hort, is the 
curiously minute, and it seems to me ill-advised, argument for ‘doom’ over ‘ din’ 
(pp. 28-35). The pursuit of minutiae continues in Grattan’s “ The Text of Piers 
Plowman, Critical Lucubrations,” Studies in Philology, XLIV (1947), 593-604. 
Appearing after this note was written, but containing nothing to bring me to a 
change of mind. was George Kane’s “‘ Piers Plowman’: Problems and Methods of 
Editing the B-Text,” Modern Language Review, XLIII (1948), 1-25. 

°° Cf, George R. Coffman, “The Present State of a Critical Edition of Piers 
Plowman,” Speculum, XX (1945), 482-83. 

°* Thoroughly established by R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan, “ The 
Text of ‘Piers Plowman,’ I. The A-Text,” Modern Language Review, IV (1909), 
357-89. The dangers were already manifest: “It is difficult to avoid arguing in a 
circle” (p. 371); “we want an arbitrator” (p. 379). Their problem was not 
made easier by Thomas A. Knott, “An Essay Toward the Critical Text of the 
A-Version of ‘ Piers the Plowman,’” Modern Philology, XII (1915), 389-421. 
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ently agree with Skeat that the author multiplied “ the number 
of Latin quotations by seven,” this supposed change implying 
“ some considerable time spent in study.” ® But this estimate 
is sheer fiction, A having actually about half of the Latin in 
corresponding sections of B and no profound distinction in 
quality or source being demonstrable. So heavy was Skeat’s 
authority, nevertheless, that Sister Carmeline Sullivan could 
not rid herself of it even when the burden became intolerable. 
For instance, commenting on B VII 51: Domine, quis habitabit 
in tabernaculo tuo, &c. (Ps. 14:1), where A VIII 55 reads 
instead: Qui facit hec. non mouebitur in eternum (Ps. 14:5), 
she explained: 

He [= B] merely directed his readers to the Psalm in which the 
appropriate verse for the text would be found, by quoting the first 
line of the Psalm, whereas in the A text he had quoted the verse 
itself. It is difficult to justify this alteration.®® 
So very difficult, I would say, indeed, that quite the opposite, 
easily justified, alteration should be inferred, especially since 
A’s Latin appears in MS H only.** While this example is hardly 
representative of the useful scholarship by Adams, Sullivan, 
and Hort, theirs cannot be called expert testimony on a point 
about which they never saw the need to take issue. In fact, a 
clear account of the relative quotients of Latinity in A and B 
is singularly lacking, and, full illustration being now imprac- 
ticable, the reader is asked to verify for himself the following 
statement. Open Skeat’s three-text edition to any page, from 
the beginning through Passus B X (A XI), and these condi- 
tions will prevail: If B interspaces Latin often, five or ten lines 
apart, everything for long stretches, both Latin and English, is 
absent from A.** More isolated quotations in B are dropped in 


°° Skeat, op. cit., II, x. Cf. M. Ray Adams, “ The Use of the Vulgate in Piers 
Plowman,” Studies in Philology, XXIV (1927), 555-66; Sister Carmeline Sullivan, 
The Latin Insertions and the Macaronic Verse in Piers Plowman (Washington, 
1932) . 

°° Sullivan, op. cit., p. 45, ep. also p. 25. 

°7 Compare the handling of the same passage from the Psalms at B II 38, III 233. 

°$T do not propose to exhaust the sources, and excluded from the next few 
notes are references discussed elsewhere in this paper; also ignored, of course, are 
variants which have the support of but one MS or group of MSS. Long omissions 
by A owing to the Latin are these: cf. B III 299-349, V 263-303, 392-448, 485- 
516, VI 71-88. This principle, however, seems inadequate to account for A’s loss 
of B V 129-87, the Confession of Wrath; but note well A V 80. 
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A if possible, especially Latin tag-lines not well secured to their 
nearby context; ®° but missing also from A are scores of English 
lines attached in B to quotations without which they would 
be obscure.” Quotations accompanied by translation in B— 
or by what might be passed off as such—are kept in A,” while 
Latin untranslated in B, if hard to avoid, is sometimes cued 
in or independently paraphrased for A readers.”* Occasionally, 
the quotation in A differs from that in B or is lacking in B.” 
Macaronic lines are generally present in A, which eliminates, 
however, B’s theorizing on points of Latin grammar, e. g. the 
glossing of faciamus."* In but one place does A apparently 
misrender the Latin, substituting English red ‘ counsel’ for 
reddere (B V 475). 

For eighty years we have been asked to believe what to me 
seems incredible, that the author first wrote a poem relatively 
free of Latinity, save for numerous macaronics, and that he 
(or someone else) later inserted scores of Latin quotations and 
hundreds of English lines to keep them company. Neither 
the specific difference nor the contingency can, I think, be 
doubted, for the Latin, though distinguishing the versions 
fundamentally, does not stand alone: the A-Text, Prologue 





°° Latin insertions omitted: B I 185, II 73, V 576, 612, VI 225, 228; note A’s . 
rewriting and omission owing to the Latin at B I 117, IV 120, IX 191. 

7° The Latin prompts A to omit: B I 29-33, 139, II 25-27, 29-38, IV 31-43, V 49- 
56, VI 47-51, 316-17, VII 61-62, IX 142-50, 177-83, X 26-31, 73-88, 110-12, 320-28, 
337-41, 390-410, 428-41, 465-74. 

7 A retains the following Latin lines, of which B gives a more or less passable 
rendering: B III 72, 95, 252, VII 111, 117 (?), VIII 91, IX 129, X 116 (?), 454. 
Not kept in A, however, are the following, which B does translate: B III 233-44, 
V 39, X 189. 

72 A makes changes to facilitate comprehension of the Latin: B I 176, II 122, 
III 247, VI 252, VII 40, 137, VIII 22, IX 32. 

73 Excluding deviations in MS H (e.g. A VIII 55), the A-Text Latin differs from 
B’s only at A XI 151 (cf. B XVI 157) and in the sections dealt with below, n. 86. 
Additional Latin is also provided at A III 65 (brought over from A III 239) and 
A XI 303 (also in C and probably in the prototype of B). 

™ Concerning the macaronics, the main point of interest is A’s unwillingness to 
cope with the catch-words at the beginning of the Confession of Sloth—benedicite; 
pater-noster; ite, missa est; beatus vir (beati omnes); vigilate; and reddite—this 
series (B V 395 ff.) being mutilated down to vigilate; a few lines thereafter, when 
the Latin becomes too plentiful, A cuts the Passus short, omitting B V 485-519. 
For the faciamus passage, cf. B IX 35. Both A XI 247 and B X 368-69 do the 
author an injustice: the opposition is between harme (hurte) and slee, i.e. “non 
mecaberis ne sle nou3t,” adultery being a crime against one’s neighbor; therefore, 
emend Is to Ne at B XI 369, and ignore A’s inept cheville, “ is the kynde Englissh ”; 
B has it right at XTX 443. 
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and first eleven Passus, is 750 English lines shorter than its 
B counterpart, and at least 500 of the extra lines in B are 
attached more or less intimately to Latin words; indeed, Latin 
is a factor in three out of every four extreme incongruities in 
the English matter. Take special note of two such instances: 
B X 23-50 = A XI 23-37, in which the drift of thought stays 
parallel, yet B has four Latin quotations directly in the line of 
narrative, whereas A slides over three of them and half the 
English; again, B IX 142-91 = A X 172-203, where A omits all 
five of the Latin quotations in B, skipping now two English 
lines or now seven, which would be unintelligible without that 
Latin. And consider also, for illustration, a few shorter pas- 
sages found in B but not in A, although the texts fit together 
otherwise: 


And sithen he conseilled the kynge - the comune to louye, 

‘It is thi tresore, if tresoun ne were - and triacle at thi nede.’ 

And sithen he prayed the pope - haue pite on holicherche, 

And er he gyue any grace - gouerne firste hymselue. 

coueytise, 

More than golde or other gyftes - if 3e wil god plese; 

For whoso contrarieth treuthe - he telleth in the gospel, 

That god knoweth hym nou3te - ne no seynte of heuene, 
Amen dico vobis, nescio vos.’ B V 49-56 


Thowgh he be thyn vnderlynge here - wel may happe in 
heuene, 
That he worth worthier sette - and with more blisse, 
Than thow, bot thou do bette - and lyue as thow shulde; 
Amice, ascende superius. 

For in charnel atte chirche - cherles ben yuel to knowe, 

Or a kni3te fram a knaue there - knowe this in thin herte. 
B VI 47-51 


Az3eines Catones conseille - comseth he to Iangle:— 
Paupertatis onus pacienter ferre memento. 
He greueth hym a3eines god - and gruccheth a3eines 
resoun. . . B VI 316-17 


Ac many a Iustice an Iuroure - wolde for Iohan do more, 
Than pro dei pietate - leue thow none other! 
B VII 44-45 


Poule preched the peple - that parfitnesse loued, 
To do good for goddes loue - and gyuen men that asked, 
And nameliche to suche - that sueth owre bileue. 
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And alle that lakketh vs or lyeth vs - owre lorde techeth 
vs to louye, 
And nou3t to greuen hem that greueth vs - god hymself 
forbadde it, 
Michi vindictam, et ego retribuam. 
Forthi loke thow louye - as longe as thow durest, 
For is no science vnder sonne - so souereyne for the soule. 
B X 200-06 

The theory now current would have us suppose that the author 
of B imterpolated such passages, in order, one might say, to 
enhance his original, but for a color of rhetoric is the Latin the 
whole purpose and being underneath them? For the display of 
learning or versatility why would anyone adopt a ruse so 
laborious? I cannot imagine either that the author of the 
B-Text was so pedantic about details that he altered, e.g., 
“ trespassours ” to transgressores (B I 96), “ fornicatours ” to 
fornicatores (B II 180), “ crede” to credo (B VI 92), or that 
the direction of change was from “ And gretliche his gultus 
biginneth to shewe ” (A V 60) to “ And carefullich mea culpa - 
he comseth to shewe ” (B V 77). On the contrary, A has re- 
moved these minor Latinisms according to the same principle 
as that which, on a larger scale, made him delete the Latinized 
half of Avarice’s confession (B V 263-303). A major instance 
of this concision, however, worth particular notice, is the Belling 
of the Cat Episode (B Prol 146 ff.) , since it begins with ten 
lines of Latin, an indispensible proem without which the story 
itself would lose all point. No one would argue, I trust, that B 
inserted the Episode for the sake of that Latin.” 

In harmony with his first rule of abridgment, moreover, is 
A’s avoidance of unfamiliar English words and phrases, typical 
being the elimination of the term restitution and the joke based 
upon it (B V 232-39). Since the A scribes carried this process 
to an extreme, it is still hard to identify the early changes of 
the redactor, but I offer a selection from the likely cases. The 
strange word or syntax now seen in B has forced A (1) to omit 
one or more lines: cf. B Prol 51 tempred, II 22 bilowen, 175 


7° On the Belling Episode and the dating of A based thereon, see two recent 
articles bearing the same title, ““ The Date of the B-Text of Piers Plowman,” the 
one by A. Gwynn, Review of English Studies, XIX (1943), 1-24, and the other by 
J. A. W. Bennett, Medium Aevum, XII (1943), 55-64. In actuality, the Episode 
does occur, perhaps by contamination, in at least two A-Text MSS, i.e. Digby 145 
and Harley 3594. 
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auoutrie and deuorses, III 267 moebles and vnmoebles, IV 62 
luft, 124 baiardes, V 193 chiueled, 347 gothely, VII 42, ple- 
doures, plede, X 144 rathe; or (2) to rephrase the sentence: 
cf. B I 112 tyne, 202 leche of lyf, Il 39-41 mansed, bi3zete, 
enchaunted, III 97 blo askes, IV 74 wowed, 119 clerken couei- 
tise, VI 30 prisounes, VIII 63 Wilde wildernesse, X 314 sotiled 
and ordeyned, 384 Maistres of Gods mercy.”* This list, which 
is meant to be tentative only, the reader can soon augment for 
himself, especially with examples of merely verbal replacement. 
To illustrate the principle I quote a passage from the two 
versions: 

Many tyme this meteles - hath maked me to studye 

Of that I seigh slepyng - if it so be my3te, 

And also for Peres the Plowman - ful pensyf in herte, 

And which a pardoun Peres hadde - alle the peple to conforte, 

And how the prest impugned it - with two propre wordes. 

Ac I haue no sauoure in songewarie - for I se it ofte faille; 

Catoun and canonistres - conseilleth vs to leue, 

To sette sadnesse in songewarie - for, sompnia ne cures. 

B VII 143-50 

Mony tyme this metels - han made me to studie 

For Pers loue, the plouhmon - ful pensyf in myn herte, 

For that I sauh slepynge - 3if hit so be mihte. 

Bote Catoun construweth hit nay - an canonistres bothe, 

And siggen bi hemseluen - sompnia ne cures. 


A VIII 132-36 


Here the words impugned and propre may have been one source 
of trouble, but the crucial phrases are those involving songe- 
wane, and for the profit of its analogy I quote also the C-Text, 
which keeps pace with B for five lines, then lamely falls behind: 


Ac men setten nat by songewarie - men seen hit ofte faile, 
Caton counteth hit at nouht - and canonistres at lasse. 
C X 302-03 


Now it seems to me that the opposition of sawoure in songe- 
warie and sadnesse in songewarie was too complex for the re- 
visers, and I charge A no less than C with textual debasement.” 


76 Will it be pretended that B introduced these expressions for rhetorical embel- 
lishment? That “ Langland” acquired them after “some considerable time spent 
in study? ” 

77 Here the signs of rewriting seem to me decidedly editorial rather than scribal, 
for a complex of ideas is avoided. 
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Whether they failed to comprehend the original or chose to 
withhold its niceties from an audience deemed unappreciative, 
I shall not decide. Returning to the dizit insipiens line, how- 
ever, I wonder how much they caught of its subtlety. A’s 
uneasiness about that line may be traced, I think, to the words 
“deuynour in deuynyte,” and their rejection obliged him to 
invent for dixit insipiens a longer Latin substitute—an English 
“teeme ” being forbidden. That his line-filler neither alliterates 
nor puns should surprise nobody. 

If I have shown no more than that the foregoing examples, 
Latin and English, are ambiguous, at least the necessity of an 
ABC ordering is destroyed, and even its probability vanishes 
with evidence that A has misconstrued the source. First in 
significance is an ancient textual error, where B has not gone 
astray: 





For morthereres aren mony leches - lorde hem amende! 
Thei do men deye thorw here drynkes - ar destine it wolde. 
B VI 275-76 
The other versions have the same second line, but in the first 
they fall apart: 


Ther beoth my ly3ers then leches - vr lord hem amende! 
A VII 260 


Ther aren meny luthere leches - and leele leches fewe. 


C IX 296 


This is text enough for a long sermon indeed, but I cut it short 
with a question: If C’s reading was original, what genius made 
the poet anticipate in meny luthere the spelling but not the 
patent meaning of B? What happened must rather have been 
that an original morthereres was misdivided as mor thereres or 
mor there res; then the redactors understood only the “ more ” 
and guessed at the rest."® On another occasion A mistook the 
sense and rewrote wildly: BI150 has plente of pees, i.e., as 
context shows, ‘ plant of peace,’ in which Skeat rightly sees an 
allusion to Isaiah 53:2, but the A-Text misreads as playnt of 
pees ‘ plaint of peace ’ and adds a bit of musical instruction: 


78 T suspect that the first element was originally mo-, with r-suspension; but I do 
not know what to make of B X 164 lither = A XI 120 ly3eres (om. C). 
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And eke the playnt of pees - preche it in thin harpe 
Ther thou art murie at thi mete - whon me biddeth the 3edde, 
For bi kuynde knowynge in herte - comseth ther a fitte. 

A 1137-39 


The last line corresponds to B I 163 and C II 162 save that A’s 
fitte cannot be the source of their my;te."’ Of a secondary 
nature, the numerous editorial changes downward may be typi- 
fied in two examples—and first: 


A ful lethy thinge it were - 3if that loue nere. B X 184 
Neore the loue that lyhth therinne - a lewed thinge hit weore. 
A XI 140 


B’s hard word lethy ‘ useless’ must be the cause and not the 
effect of A’s prosaic diction. Again, B VI 32 reads “ go affaite 
the faucones,” where affaite is a technical term precisely ap- 
plied, yet A VI 34 has “ fecche the hom faucuns,” an obvious 
substitution. For my part, certainly, I cannot believe that an 
author called physicians “ liars,” wrote “ plaint of peace,” or 
began with lyhth and fecche, whereupon he (or someone else) 
arrived at the pat arrangements in the B-Text. Whether the 
following additional examples entail “errors” or “ editorial 
changes ” may never be certain, but I mention several places 
a baker’s dozen—where the A-redactor, it seems to me, has 
mismanaged his copy: 

B1I141 Skeat abandons L’s faulty seest for R’s corrupt sueth, 
yet WO and his C-Text read seeth rightly. Translate “ And thy 
soul sees that and says it in thy heart ”’—a casual allusion to the 
debate of the heart and the eye. A goes into error with schendeth! 

BII50 of Mede, at the end of the line, was badly caught by 
eye or ear, yielding ich rede, A II 33. 








BIL 173 regystreres ‘ registrars, which B saddles with allegoric 
silver, are metamorphosed by A into destreres (palfrayes H). 

B III 283 his wille to fulfille. Here B errs too, since C reads hus 
bone to fulfylle, which suits the alliteration; but A rewrites entirely, 
changing bone ‘ boon’ to boun ‘ bound.’ 

BIV 20 Witty-wordes. As elsewhere, A is misled by the per- 
sonification: MS Vernon reads swithe feole, which is not much 
worse than ri3tful TU, but wytful D is a near miss. 





7° A’s fitte, indeed, does not even make sense, and “ preche it in thin harpe” is 
just plain silly. 
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BIV 26 One Waryn Wisdom. Again the allegory trips A up: 
V writes on a wayn wyd, “which gives no sense” (Skeat), but 
unwary wisdom T seems just as foolish. Note that A suppresses 
the sire Waryn of BIV 67, compounds the error at A IV 141, and 
omits the speech of “ Waryn Wisdome,” B IV 152 ff. Cf. MLR, 
XLIT (1947), 7. 

BV 17 3e segges. The A-Text has: to men V, sent god T, seith 
god U; compare to syggen ous in the C-Text. Confused have been 
the ME reflexes of OE secg ‘ man’ and secgan ‘ say.’ 

BV 196 tauny. A-variants include: toren V, tore U, both picked 
up from B’s next line (which A omits), and broun H, which sug- 
gests that A may once have had tawny. The A-Version, however, 
mangles the description of Avarice, missing the irony of B V 198. 

B V 228 so the ik. A’s degenerate sothely may be scribal. 

B V 370 Here B omits an original line, C VIII 422: “He wax 
ashamed, that shrewe - and shrof hym also swithe,” which A gets 
approximately right, perverting only the second part into “and 
schraped his eren” (A V 215)! 

B VII 28 do bote to brugges. A-Text: Beete brugges aboute. 
Compare of bothe (BIX 204): aboute (A X 212). 

B VII 52-55 The A-redactor failed to comprehend the allusion 
to the four elements, and if the B-Text is original, the less said 
about the author’s comprehension the better—C cautiously omits. 

BX 178 compassed. A-Text: kende ferst TH, tau;te furst V 

(sim. U), missing the technical sense altogether. 
Scholars who maintain that B is a revision of A must assume 
the task of shortening this list, thereby proving that both 
versions are alike in textual detail. I imagine, however, that 
most students of Piers Plowman will rather multiply such 
instances as these, and that apparently minor deviations in the 
A-Text, like hemself against hem for siluer, will turn out to be 
genuine errors.*° 

Now it is perhaps still conventional to think, as Skeat did, 
that “a number of A passages were suppressed,” ** but the 
thought is illusory. For the most part, aside from Passus A XII, 
to which we are coming shortily, A’s extra lines are transitional, 


8° Cf. B IV 29. What now seem to me inferior A readings are subject to correc- 
tion by those who have access to the MSS or collations. The following B readings 
are chosen as test-cases: Prol 82 poraille, II 79 prynces, 177 pryues, III 22 coppis, 
36 mellud, IV 160 mansed, V 305 coupe, 345 uvmwhile, VI 29 world, 154 wrath, 
VII 116 atweyne, VIII 61 to worthe, IX 31 schafte, 157 of tolde, X 10 sottes, 195 
3eme, 371 lette, 457 cunnynge. 
81 The quotation comes from Wells’ Manual, p. 247. 
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summary, or elucidative, of a kind natural to abridgment.*? In 
a few cases, rarer than one might expect, our B-Text itself 
seems to have skipped something good.** As matters stand, 
however, I have the burden of accounting for but two major 
sections peculiar to the A-Text. First, A X 50-126 (= B IX 56- 
106) , of late the subject of searching analysis by Huppé, whose 
findings have only to be reversed, i.e. A begins uncertainly 
on drunkenness, self-control, and fear of God (50-81), then 
interpolates on the last a reflection of his own (85-95), and 
finally works his way back to the original—as Huppé chooses 
to put it, “ lines 96-127 were not omitted in B... (they) were 
merely revised in B.”’** Second, A XI 180-220 (= B X 231- 
331), of which ten lines in the middle are common to both 
texts (cf. A XI 201 ff.). With this passage Skeat’s edition 
shifts to MS T, since V stops at line 180, and T’s addition 
begins with a rehash of material already given before at A TX 
69-87; subsequently, A XI 211-20 ineptly does service for a 
corresponding B passage, eliminated for obvious reasons, much 
Latin and a hard allusion.’ It may be objected that both of 
these A-Text sections contain some Latin, even if the quota- 
tions they drop are far more numerous. Of the sixteen common- 
place Latin items which A thus introduces, I reply that eight 
are found elsewhere in B and one in C; ** furthermore, I need 


8° That it is not easy to distinguish A’s additions from B’s scribal omissions goes 
without saying, as also that lines found only in one MS or group of MSS may be 
ignored. The following are explanatory or transitional: A II 178-79, III 249, 280, 
IV 67, V 154, 248-49, 261, VIII 153-55, IX 46, 93, 95, X 25, 171, XI 28. In these 
the expression is diluted or periphrastic: A II 68-69, III 228-30, IV 141-43, VII 
134-39, TX 102-03, XI 264-67. Worth noting, perhaps, are a few rustic interpola- 
tions or substitutions: A VI 128-29, VIII 13-19, 115. 

88 About these three passages only do I feel secure in an opinion: A IV 10 and 
V 189, both also in the C-Text, and A XI 157-158, where B X 212° is substituted 
on the model of 215”. 

** Cf. Bernard F. Huppé, “A and B Texts of Piers Plowman,” Speculum, XXII 
(1947), 606 ff. 

8° The sole difficulty here is superficial. ‘‘ Clergy, in A [XI 216-20],” says Huppé, 
ibid., p. 612, “ makes the foolish deduction that knights and earls are Dobest of all. 
This silly piece of chop-logic is properly removed from the speech of Clergy and 
given to Will [in B X 321].” The remover, on the contrary, was Skeat, who mis- 
punctuated A, where quotation marks should be placed after |. 215, before |. 216, 
and after |. 220. Note that in both A XI 228 and B X 345 it is Willie, not Clergy, 
who defends the “ chop-logic.” 

8° Note these equations: A X 62 (= IX 8), X 86 (=B XII 13), X 108 
(=C VI 42), XI 189 (=B XVIII 423), XI 1983 (=B XIII 117), XI 219 
(=B X 399); further, from the less drastically reworked passages that follow: 


A XI 229 (= B XI 119), XI 236 (= B XIII 125), XI 238 (= B X 199). 
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not insist that they are the work of the A-redactor, who was, 
be it said anyhow, at least more learned than witty. No doubt 
unsmilingly and for the benefit of the uncouth, it was he, 
neverthless, who knocked out the treacherous lines: 


To litel latyn thow lernedest - lede, ni thi 30uthe; 
Heu michi, quod sterilem duai vitam iuuenilem! 


B1139 


7 


“ Deth delt him a dent ” 


If not defective beforehand, most A-Text MSS call a halt 
when the original, in Passus B XI, winds ahead into a maze of 
Latin and macaronics which the redactor’s methods cannot 
penetrate. At a point where the allegory enters the realm of 
Concupiscencia carnis, Lewte, Resoun, Ymagynatyf, and Anima, 
personages too recondite for the unschooled ear, our scrubby 
the hero pulled up headlong in early career. However faulty, 
this version circulated a while in disrepair, some scribes perhaps 
sensibly copying only the Visio, although attempts were soon 
made to piece the fragment out respectably. One group of 
meddlers, call them the A-continuators, farced up a spurious 
Passus A XII, while another group spliced on instead the re- 
mainder of the C-Text, nobody, strange to say, ever choosing 
to conjoin A and B.* 

That the bulk of Passus A XII was compiled in imitation 
and reminiscence of other parts of the poem seems to me an 
inference so regular that I banish to a footnote the details of 
comparison.** Two problems then remain, and first, How much 

87 The absence of any MSS mixing A and B seems to me one hindrance to the 
theory advanced by Father Aubrey Gwynn, “The Date of the B-Text of Piers 
Plowman,” RES, XIX (1943), 1-24. 

88 The first incident (A XII 1-58), of leave-taking from Clergy and Scripture and 
departure for the lodging of Kynde Wit and Lyf, is patterned on the foregoing 
episode with Witte and Study. In each instance the wife scolds the husband for 
trafficking with the dreamer, the husband withdraws, and Wille pledges fealty to 
the lady, who sends him off to her cousin with allegorical instructions; note par- 
ticularly the close resemblance between A XI 94 and XI 36, comparing also A III 
184. The trend of thought is similar to Ymaginatyf’s chiding of Wille in the 
B-Text, XI 401 ff. Skeat observed that the omnia-probate business is appropriated 
from B III 333 ff., that A XII 58 is identical with A Prol 62, and that the Latin 


of A XII 23 is at B XVIII 393. 
The second incident (A XII 59-98), the encounter with Hunger and Feuere, is 


3 
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of this ending did Iohan But make? Surely the twelve lines 
which Skeat refused to print in his three-text edition, although 
they begin, “ And so bad,” i. e. thus prayed Iohan But, clearly 
a reference to the antecedent line. Somewhat better motivated 
than informed, But has heard it alleged that the poem was 
written “ By Iames and by Ierom - by Iop and by obere,” * 
for whom, knowing a mighty secret, he will not pray. That 
pious credit may no longer be withheld or misinvested, and not 
reluctant to share it, he pens for Wille a copybook apology and 
petition: 


Wille [wiste] thurgh inwit - (thou wost wel the sothe!) 
That this speche was spedelich - and sped him wel faste, 
And wrou3te that here is wryten - and other werkes bothe 
Of Peres the Plowman - and mechel puple also; 

And whan this werk was wrou3t - ere Wille my3te aspie, 
Deth delt him a dent - and drof him to the erthe, 

And is closed vnder clom - Crist haue his soule! 


A XIT 99-105 


The rest of the Passus through line 98, apparently another 
makeshift ending, I cannot reckon But’s or altogether disallow 
him on the existing evidence; however, if MS U, with lines 1-18 
only, preserves a temporary state of the text, then But could 
be third among the A-continuators. 

Whatever the decision on that inglorious point, it hardly 
affects our last problem, the meaning of “ Deth delt him a 
dent.” It seemed to me once as if But were speaking of the 
fictional Wille, victim of Death’s messenger Fever, whom I 
recognize still as an intruder from Passus B XX. My notion 
was then that the last awakening in the B-Text symbolized 
the dreamer’s death, through which alone he could achieve 


contrived in partial recollection of B XX 80-104, 166 ff., where note especially the 
medical terminology. The role of Kynde there in respect to Lyf is badly remem- 
bered in A, whose Kynde Wit is mal a@ propos (cf. 1. 65). It is worth remarking 
that “fyrste ferly,” 1. 59, implies a series not forthcoming; the continuator was 
unequal to his promise, but MS Ing patches things up in lines 73-76 by making 
two “ferlys” of one event. Skeat notes a few other correspondences, e.g. with 
A XII 60 compare B XI 59. 

I doubt that But is responsible for all of this compilation, but the possibility 
was conceded by Chambers long ago, cf. Modern Language Review, VI (1911), 320. 

8° That is, by “Tom Dick, and Harry,” as Miss Rickert supposed, Modern 
Philology, XI (1913), 107 ff.; more to be heeded than the Biblical reference of the 
names must be But’s motive in naming them and himself. 
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99 90 


perfection, as Wycliffe says, “fulli in be blisse of hevene. 
Although Longe Wille relates that “ Deth drowgh niegh ” 
(B XX 199), and among epic heroes the mortal statistics are 
appalling, it seems to me now that Piers Plowman was directed 
toward no such morbid period. The hero came to Unity, to 
be sure, with what looks like deathbed haste, but seen as a 
whole the poem preaches Christianity of this earth, as long as 
life and body endure. “I wil bicome a pilgryme,”’ vows Con- 
science, “ And walken as wyde as al the worlde lasteth ”—a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, if you will, it is a thoroughly 
devout conclusion.” 

What Iohan But thought happened in those “ other werkes ” 
is just as obscure as what he knew about Wille’s surname, never 
forgetting his own. That he cribbed his best phrase, “ medlep 
of makyng,” from B XII 16 does not make him a cunning 
intriguer. Wille’s poetic fate is not But’s worry anyhow: 
what must be justified is the selfmade postscript to a nameless 
scrap. Whether our William Ps.-Langland predeceased him 
or not—* Swouned and swelted - for sorwe of Dethes dyntes ” 
(B XX 104) —But’s ingenuous stratagem leaves doubtful, and 
one wishes somehow that, since he could say no more, he had 
heeded Ymaginatyf’s injunction, Philosophus esses, si tacuisses. 
For nothing has come of his meddling save suspicion, and the 
twin paradoxes of a Wille who lived, yet never died, and a 
Langland who died, yet never lived. 





Temple University 


°° See above, n. 38. I made this point in a talk delivered at the Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting in December, 1946 (cf. PMLA, LXI [1946], 1373). 

1 Cf, E. J. Gwynn, “ An Irish Penitential,” Eriu, VIL (1914), 155 § 6: “ As for 
him who desires to reach the pitch of perfectness, he distributes all he has to the 
poor and needy and goes on a pilgrimage or lives in destitution in a communal 
church till he goes to heaven.” See also Whitley Stokes, Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890), lines 698 ff., and, above all, Matthew 19: 29. 











TRAGEDY IN SHAKESPEARE 
By J. V. CUNNINGHAM 


The point of this paper is that if we use tragedy in the sense 
in which Shakespeare used it the tragedy of Hamlet, for ex- 
ample, is the holocaust that concludes it, and the tragedy of 
Hamlet himself is his death.’ This is the general point, but in 
the course of the discussion new interpretations are offered for 
Comedy of Errors, 1. 1. 64; Troilus and Cressida, 5. 2. 153, 155; 
As You Like It, 2. 7. 156; and Richard III, 3. 5. 8. The con- 
clusions are stated in the final paragraph. 

Tragedy or one of its derivatives occurs in twenty-four rele- 
vant passages in Shakespeare’s works. The passages follow.’ 


A. Talbot in 1 Henry VI: 


Speak, Salisbury; at least, if thou canst speak. 

How far’st thou, mirror of all martial men? 

One of thy eyes and thy cheek’s side struck off? 
Accursed tower! Accursed fatal hand 

That hath contriv’d this woful tragedy! 1. 4. 73-7 


Tragedy is death in battle, the sudden and violent death of 
a notable person. It is woeful. It is brought about by cir- 
cumstances (Accursed tower!) and by a responsible agent 
(Accursed fatal hand) . 
B. Warwick to Winchester in 1 Henry VI: 

Behold, my Lord of Winchester, the Duke 

Hath banish’d moody discontented fury, 

As by his smoothed brows it doth appear. 


Why look you still so stern and tragical? 
3. 1. 122-5 





* Theodore Spencer, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) , 
p. 232: “ Death indeed was tragedy; a tragedy was a play which ended in death.” 
But he doesn’t really believe it, p. 287: ‘. . . for Shakespeare stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries largely because of his ability to describe char- 
acter; we are so aware of the living reality of his figures that their deaths are much 
less revealing than their lives. His tragedies are not tragedies because their heroes 
die; though death is their inevitable conclusion, its very inevitability makes it less 
significant.” 

* The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 
1936). The notions that appear in passages of dubious authenticity, e.g., in 
1 Henry VI, also appear in passages undoubtedly authentic. 
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Strong passion, discontent, disturbed emotion, sternness in the 
old sense of grim pitilessness: these are the marks of tragic 
atmosphere. 


C. Gloucester in 2 Henry VI: 


ise 

X= I know their complot is to have my life; 

of And if my death might make this island happy 
in And prove the period of their tyrrany, 

™ I would expend it with all willingness. 

“* But mine is made the prologue to their play; 


For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 
mn- Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
3. 1. 147-53 


Tragedy is the consequence of political intrigue; it involves 
, the destiny of the state; and it concludes with unexpected 
deaths. But the point of the prophecy in this instance is that 
here not even holocausts, or tragedy on tragedy, will conclude 
the plot. 
D. Warwick and Queen Margaret over the dead body of 
- Gloucester in 2 Henry VI—the Queen speaks: 
of Then you belike suspect these noblemen 
sda. As guilty of Duke Humphrey’s timeless death? 
ent And Warwick: 
Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh, 
And sees fast-by a butcher with an axe, 
But will suspect ’twas he that made the slaughter? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 
5 3. 2. 186-94 
36) , Tragedy is “ timeless death ”; that is, untimely, violent, as in 
pont Titus Andronicus (I, below) . 
anc 
mnt E. 2 Henry VI, 4. 1. 4; the tragic atmosphere is of black 
ais night, melancholy, charnel. See the passage from Lucrece 
_ less (W, below) ° 
ston, F. Warwick in 3 Henry VI: 
= Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our losses whiles the foe doth rage, 
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And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play’d in jest by counterfeiting actors. 


2.3. 25-8 


There is in this passage, as in others in Shakespeare, that sophis- 
ticated treatment of illusion as reality which is the sign of a 
self-conscious art; it is a convention found, for example, in the 
later developments of the detective story, in which characters 
recurrently say, “If this were a detective story... .” But 
there is more here: drama is distinguished from actuality on 
the grounds that it involves emotional sympathy rather than 
active participation, and this sympathy with respect to deaths 
in battle (tragedy) is characterized as woe (wailing) . 


G. Henry VI to Richard in the Tower, 3 Henry VI: 


Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 
My breast can better brook thy dagger’s point 
Than can my ears that tragic history. 

5. 6. 26-8 


The tragic history is an account of the death of the young 
Prince Edward. 
H. Comedy of Errors: 
A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm. 
But longer did we not retain much hope; 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 


A doubtful warrant of immediate death 
1. 1. 62-8 


Doubtful, here, is simply the English equivalent for the Latin 
poetic epithet dubius, and means practically “emotionally 
upsetting.” Instance is a more interesting word; it is a term 
from medieval logic, and signifies primarily “an occurence 
contrary to a general rule” (Century Dictionary, s.v., n, # 3; 
Aristotle, Anal. Pr., 69a37; Albert the Great, In IT Pr. Anal., 
7) ,° although it also has the more general meanings of reason 
and example. But when Troilus in Shakespeare’s play sees 
with his own eyes Cressida’s act of infidelity and exclaims: 


* Opera Omnia, ed. Augustus Borgnet (Paris, 1890), I, 799. 
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Instance, O instance, strong as Pluto’s gates... 
Instance, O instance, strong as heaven itself... 
5. 2.153 and 155 


he does not mean that this is just another instance of how 
Cressida acts. He means this is an overwhelming instance to 
the contrary, sufficient to invalidate his general view of her 
character. Again, modern instances in the famous line, “ Full 
of wise saws and modern instances ” (As You Like It, 2.7. 156) , 
does not mean “ trival examples,” though this is the customary 
explanation. The line occurs in the set piece on the seven ages 
of man, of which the fifth is represented by the justice: 


In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances . . 


Though modern can mean “ trivial,” its basic meaning is “ oppo- 
site to or contrary to the ancient ”; the idea of triviality is 
secondary and derived from the prestige of antiquity. But the 
justice is a typical figure, the stern old man, the praiser of 
times past. Hence he is full of wise maxims of conduct and 
of contemporary instances to the contrary, showing the de- 
generation of the times. 

In the strict sense, then, an instance is an example which 
is sufficient to invalidate a universal proposition. Hence the 
passage from the Comedy of Errors means; the general tenor 
of our voyage had been pleasant and hopeful until a fact 
occurred that clearly implied the imminence of the contrary, 
of violent death or tragedy; there succeeded the tragic atmos- 
phere, fear and emotional upset in anticipation of the tragic 
upshot. 


> 


I. Titus Andronicus, 2. 3. 265; “timeless tragedy ” means 


murder, untimely death. 
J. Titus Andronicus, 4. 1. 45-60; tragedy is rape and murder. 
K. Richard III. “ Enter Queen with her hair about her ears, 
Rivers and Dorset after her.” 


Queen. Ah, who shall hinder me to wail and weep, 
To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 

I'll join with black despair against my soul 

And to myself become an enemy. 
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Duchess of York. What means this scene of rude 
impatience? 
Queen. To make an act of tragic violence. 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead! 
2. 2. 34-40 

The nature of the act of tragic violence is defined in the preced- 
ing speech as sin (And to myself become an enemy), and 
specifically as the sin of despair. The characteristic act of 
despair is suicide. The act of tragic violence, then, is suicide. 


L. Hastings in Richard III: 


But I shall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence, 
That they which brought me in my master’s hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll send some packing that yet think not on’t. 
3.2. 57-61 
Tragedy is violent unexpected death. 


M. Richard IIT: 


Richard. Come, cousin, canst thou quake and change 
thy colour, 

Murther thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and stop again, 

As if thou wert distraught and mad with terror? 

Buckingham. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep 
tragedian, 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 

Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 

Intending deep suspicion. Ghastly looks 

Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time to grace my stratagems. 3.5. 1-11 


Intend, like the derivative noun intention, is a term from 
medieval logic meaning “ to signify,” “to express by signs ” 
(Century Dictionary, s.v., 1.5) as in Lucrece: 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending weariness with heavy sprite... 120-1 


The deep tragedian, then, communicates fear, terror, suspicion. 
Furthermore, he is a hypocrite who proceeds by intrigue 
(stratagems). He is, in brief, Iago as well as Buckingham or 
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Richard, for Iago is the hypocritical intriguer, the personified 
engine of the tragic plot. 


N. Richard III. “ Enter old Queen Margaret ”: 


So now prosperity begins to mellow 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 

Here in these confines slyly have I lurk’d 

To watch the waning of mine enemies. 

A dire induction am I witness to, 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 4.4.1-7 


The preliminaries are dire—that is, the tragic atmosphere is one 
of fear—, and promise by the law of aesthetic congruity that 
the consequence will be bitter and black—that is, tragical. 
The principle of order that connects preliminaries and conse- 
quence is the waning of prosperity: the wheel of Fortune. 


O. Queen Margaret in Richard IIT: 


Thy Edward he is dead, that kill’d my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York he is but boot, because both they 
Match’d not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that stabb’d my Edward, 
And the beholders of this tragic play, 
Th’ adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely smother’d in their dusky graves. 

4. 4. 63-70 


Tragic in line 68 is the reading of the Quarto; the Folio reads 
frantic. The deaths of notable persons constitute the tragic, or 
frantic play. 


P. Midsummer's Night's Dream: 


Theseus. ‘... very tragical mirth.’ 
Merry and tragical? tedious and brief? 
That is hot ice and wondrous strange snow .. . 


Philostrate. And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. . . 


Theseus. .. . Marry, if he that writ it had played 
Pyramus and hang’d himself in Thisby’s garter, 
it would have been a fine tragedy .. . 

5.1. 57-9; 66-7; 365-7 
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Tragedy and comedy are precise contraries. The distinguish- 
ing mark of tragedy is violent death, suicide. 


Q. 2 Henry IV: 


Northumberland. Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title- 
leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 
1.1. 60-1 


The bearer of tragic tidings shows in his countenance the ravage 
of strong feeling; there is foreboding in the anticipation of tragic 
consequence. 


R. The Archbishop of Canterbury in Henry V, 1. 2. 105-6, 
speaks of “ Edward the Black Prince,” whose warlike spirit 
“on the French ground play’d a tragedy ” by slaughtering the 
French army. 


S. Hamlet: 


Polonius. The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-his- 
torical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral; scene individable or 
poem unlimited. Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 
2.2. 415-20 


What is clearly inferrable from this passage is; 1) the dramatic 
genres of antiquity were recognized as applicable to the Eliza- 
bethan theatre; 2) the application broke down—at least at 
times—in practice; 3) the classical (Alexandrian-Roman) doc- 
trine of contaminatio, the cross-breeding of genres, was invoked 
to take care of the difficulties in application, with the sugges- 
tion in the staggering of the compounds that the difficulties 
become considerable. It follows, then, that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with at least the outlines of traditional theory: 
that, for example, tragedy is heavy (gravis) and comedy light 
(levis) . 





T. Hamlet, 3.2. 159: the Prologue to the play-within-a-play 
calls it a tragedy. 


U. Othello, 5. 2. 363: the representative of the state speaks 
of the dead bodies of Desdemona and Othello as “the tragic 
loading of this bed.” 
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V. The Phoenix and Turtle, 52: “the tragic scene” is the 
death of the phoenix and the dove. 
W. Lucrece in the Rape of Lucrece: 
‘O comfort-killing Night, image of hell! 
Dim register and notary of shame! 
Black stage for tragedies and murthers fell! 
Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 
Blind muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Grim cave of death! whisp’ring conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher!’ 
764-70 


This passage constitutes a congeries of the fundamental notions 
and attitudes associated with the concept of tragedy; its objec- 
tive content is murder, death, whispering conspiracy, close- 
tongued treason, rape; it deals in sin—night, its symbol, is the 
image of Hell, where grace dies (comfort-killing) and chaos 
spreads, for chaos is the issue of sin as _— is of grace; tragedy 
is preoccupied with fame (cf. Hamlet, 5. 2. 355-60) ; its atmos- 
phere is dim, vast (that is, “ disordered ks , black, blind (that 
is, irrational”) , dark, grim. 


X. The lover in A Lover's Complaint is portrayed as a 
master of insincere rhetoric and capable of expressing all the 
external signs of the appropriate emotions: 


To blush at speeeches rank, to weep at woes, 
Or to turn white and sound at tragic shows .. . 
307-8 
The effect of tragedy is fear or terror. 


Q 


And now to sum up the Shakespearean conception of tragedy. 
The tragic atmosphere and the anticipation of the tragic catas- 
trophe is fearful; the catastrophe woeful. The process by which 
the catastrophe comes about involves intrigue, hypocrisy, 
political conspiracy and treason, acts of sin, and is conducted 
by responsible agents. These are the connotations of tragedy. 
The denotation is violent, unexpected death—murder, death in 
battle, suicide. To these is added rape. This definition de- 
scribes Shakespeare’s own practice quite as adequately as do 
Aristotle’s or Bradley’s, and it has more authority. 











+4 ‘TRAGEDY’ IN SHAKESPEARE 


This denotation of tragedy, however, is not merely Shake- 
spearean; it is generally Elizabethan, as indeed is well known. 
Death in Soliman and Perseda, speaking as a chorus at the 
beginning of the play, says: “ And what are tragedies but acts 
of death?” (1.1.7) .4 And, again, at the conclusion: 


Packe Loue and Fortune, play in comedies, 
For powerfull Death best fitteth Tragedies. 


In the Induction to A Warning for Fair Women, which was 
produced by Shakespeare’s company, the characters are 
Tragedy, History, and Comedy. Tragedy is called “a com- 
mon executioner,” “ murther’s Beadle,” “The common hang- 
man unto Tyranny,” and a little later it is remarked: 


’ 


Then we shall have a tragedy indeed; 
Pure purple buskin, blood and murther right.® 
Induction, 6, 19, 20, 61-2 


Finally, Fletcher in the preface to the Faithful Shepherdess 
distinguishes tragi-comedy from tragedy “in respect it wants 
deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy... .”* Hence 
death is the essential mark—note the technical language of 
“in respect that ”’—, the defining characteristic. 

The tragic fact is death. Even the most natural death has 
in it a radical violence, for it is a transition from this life to 
something by definition quite otherwise; and, however much 
it may be expected, it is in its moment of incidence sudden, for 
it comes as a thief in the night, you know not the day nor the 
hour. Hence the characteristics of suddenness and violence 
which are attached to death in tragedy may be viewed as 
only artistic heightenings of the essential character of death: 
the unnaturalness of the tragic event is only pointed and 
emphasized by the unnatural precipitancy of its accomplish- 
ment. If Elizabethan dramas often end in almost indiscrimi- 
nate butchery, the intention, even if mistaken, is only to make 
them the more tragic. 

That tragedy is death is a conception which will account for 
a puzzling feature in the history of Elizabethan drama: namely, 


* The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. Frederick S. Boas (Oxford, 1901), p. 164. 

° Ed. Richard Simpson, The School of Shakespeare (London, 1878), II, 241 ff. 

°Ed. W. W. Greg in The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 
(“ Variorum edition ”: London, 1908), III, 18. 
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that we have a number of interesting plays, particularly those 
traditionally associated with Shakespeare’s name, Arden of 
Feversham, A Warning for Fair Women, and the Yorkshire 
Tragedy, in which recent and actual murders are dramatized. 
These were regarded as tragedies; indeed one of them has the 
extensive Induction which was quoted from above, in which 
Tragdy after an argument with History and Comedy introduces 
the play. Nevertheless, in these plays the usual notion that 
tragedy involves a notable reversal of prosperity and the fall 
of a person from high estate to low is little attended to, though 
not unnoticed, and at the same time the corollary notion that 
the chief characters should be of princely, or at least of noble, 
rank is deliberately violated. These are domestic tragedies. 
The characters involved are usually of what we would call the 
middle class—they are normally gentlemen. The situation is 
sordid, not splendid. 

It is obvious that such a play, if the principle of decorum is 
to be observed, must forgo the high style appropriate to tradi- 
tional tragedy. It must forgo at the same time the splendor 
and universality of great events; it must temper its effect to 
the meanness of its theme. The advantage which such tragedy 
claims for itself in exchange for the advantages of traditional 
tragedy is that of unadorned truth—truth in the literal his- 
torical sense, and unadorned in the sense of unrhetorical, or 
lacking the high style. So Tragedy in A Warning for Fair 
Women introduces the sordid story of murder with these 
remarks: 

My scene is London, native and your own. 


I sigh to think my subject too well-known. 
I am not feigned. 1. 86-8 


I am not feigned. Again, the author of Arden of Feversham, 
invoking the age-old commonplace of simple truth as opposed 
to artful feigning, a commonplace that derives from the early 
Christian defense of the unliterary character of the New Testa- 
ment and from the older classical commonplace of nature and 
art,’ concludes the play with these words: 


Gentlemen, we hope youle pardon this naked Tragedy, 
Wherein no filed points are foisted in 


7 Edouard Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1909), II, 516 ff. 
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To make it gratious to the eare or eye; 

For simple trueth is gratious enough, 

And needes no other points of glosing stuffe.® 
Epilogue, 14-18 


A naked tragedy is unrhetorical, lacking in ornament, a tragedy 
in other than high style. Perhaps one should remark that the 
play does have a good deal of Kydian ornament in it, but this is 
beside the point, being only another lamentable example of the 
gap between profession and practice. 

To conclude; if violent death is the distinguishing mark of 
tragedy, and this seems to be Shakespeare’s understanding of 
the term, it follows 1) that domestic tragedy is a legitimate 
species since it has the defining characteristic and the asso- 
ciated property of historical truth; 2) that high tragedy will 
by logical implication involve the fall of princes since the vio- 
lent death of a high character is such a fall, but that this theme 
is not logically primitive, but derived; 3) that the tragic atti- 
tude will be the attitude toward death; 4) that the tragic effects 
will be those appropriate to violent death; fear, sorrow, and 
perhaps wonder at the suddenness and violence; and 5) that 
the effect of tragedy is consequently not infinitely subtle but 
quite obvious. If this account be correct many of the notions 
which we associate with tragedy are not to be found in Shake- 
speare. For example, on this account the tragedy of Hamlet 
is the holocaust which concludes it, and the tragedy of Hamlet 
himself is his death. 


University of Chicago 


8 Ed. C. F. Tucker-Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha (Oxford, 1908), p. 35. 
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THE “PLAIN, EASY, AND FAMILIAR WAY”: THE 
DIALOGUE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1725 


By Eucene R. Purpus 


1 


At the end of the seventeenth century, Dryden prepared a 
biography for a projected edition of Lucian’s writings and 
included a note on the genre in which Lucian worked, the 
dialogue: 


I will not here take notice of the several kinds of dialogue, and 
the whole art of it, which would ask an entire volume to perform. 
This has been a work long wanted, and much desired, of which 
the ancients have not sufficiently informed us, and I question 
whether any man now living can treat it accurately. 


This perceptive and prophetic comment is still valid, for even 
now there is no satisfactory account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the dialogue.’ 

Probably no one person could carry out adequately the vast 
task for which Dryden expressed a need: “ a notice of the sev- 
eral kinds of dialogue, and the whole art of it.” The native 

“nglish tradition alone offers a formidable body of material 
for study. The present discussion focuses attention upon the 
dialogue in the relatively short period between 1660 and 1725, 
a period which has interest for two special reasons: it is one in 
which the dialogue has been almost universally ignored, and it 
is a period in which (as Dryden was fully aware) the dialogue 
was exceptionally popular. I am here concerned only with 
(1) a definition of the dialogue in terms of both practice and 


* The Works of Lucian (1711), 1. 45. Unless otherwise indicated, the place of 
publication is London. 

* Rudolf Hirzel’s Der Dialog: cin Literarhistorischer Versuch (Leipzig, 1895) 
includes virtually no discussion of the form after 1700. A short doctoral disserta- 
tion by Elizabeth Merrill (The Dialogue in English Literature [New York, 1911]) 
contains only the barest reference to the period between medieval times and the 
nineteenth century—with the exception of a brief discussion of some of the dia- 
logues of the greatest eighteenth-century philosophers. Very few other scholars 
have even mentioned the genre in English; and the great bulk of a vigorous native 
tradition in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries has gone virtually 
unnoticed. 

47 
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theory in the period, and (2) a résumé of the reputation of the 
genre among critics and literary theorists of the period. 


Q2 


An account of what “the dialogue” meant in the Restora- 
tion and early eighteenth century must take into consideration 
the types of work to which the name was applied; contemporary 
definitions of the term; and discussions of the style, aim, 
method, and subject matter which characterized or were best 
suited to the dialogue. These criteria also afford a basis for 
understanding the contemporary popularity of the form.’ 

Some of the contemporary attempts at definition were ex- 
tremely general. One writer asked, “ What is the meaning of a 
Dialogue, but to represent two Persons talking together? ” ‘ 
And another defined the genre simply as “ A private Conversa- 
tion, as it was originally in the planting of the Gospel.”* A 
more formal definition was that of Thomas Stanley: 


A dialogue is composed of questions and answers Philosophical or 
Political, aptly expressing the Characters of those persons that are 
the speakers in an elegant Stile; Dialectick is the Art of Discourse, 
whereby we confirm or confute anything by Questions and Answers 
of the Disputants. Of Platonick discourse there are two kinds, 
Hyphegetick and Exegetick.... We know there are other divisions 
of Dialogues; as into Dramatick Narrative mixt: But that division 
is more proper to Tragedy than to Philosophy.® 


Such definitions do little to limit what could be called a dia- 
logue. Anything which represented the conversation of two 
or more persons, or which presented even as much as a ques- 
tion-and-answer type of organization, could be and was called 
a dialogue. But though the scope of what might be included 
under the general heading dialogue was almost unlimited, 
writers of the period recognized certain fundamental charac- 
teristics of the genre. 

There was almost unanimous agreement that the style of 
dialogue writing should be “ plain, easy, and familiar.” Plato 


* Most of the material for this article has been drawn from my unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, The Dialogue in English Literature, 1660-1725 (University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1943). 

* William Sherlock, An Answer to a Scandalous Pamphlet (1677), Preface. 
> Henry Neville, Plato Redivivus (1681), p. 11. 
° The History of Philosophy (3rd edition, 1701), pp. 174-75. 
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was praised because he “ ever writ these high matters in easie 
and familiar dialogues ”;* and the classical dialogue writers in 
general were held up as models for their “free and familiar 
style.” * The genre was often lauded for its “free easie and 
light way of Writing ”; ° for the “ loose and free ” language and 
the “easy and natural” transitions; *° for the “ familiarity of 
the words and expressions.” ** Throughout the period, such 
references were constantly made to the style of the dialogue, 
and they indicate a major attraction of the genre; but this 
criterion of the plain, easy, and familiar style alone would 
exclude very large numbers of works which were presented to 
the public as dialogues. Many of them were more closely allied 
with a question-and-answer box or a didactic catechism than 
with a realistic conversation between credible human beings.” 
In addition, many self-styled dialogue writers made no attempt 
at creating conversation or characters; they simply used Q and 
A to indicate that the work was really a series of questions and 
answers,’* or they used names to identify speakers but made no 
further attempt at characterization."* 

Another criterion for “ true ” dialogue writing was an insist- 
ence upon at least partially dramatic realism. Yet the term 
dialogue was used to identify works in which unreal or unbe- 
lievable characters (or real people in unrecognizeable guise) 
held conversations that were illogically manipulated, incredi- 
ble, contrived, and artificial.1* Naturally this weakness was 
deplored by serious analysts of the “ rules ” of the genre: 


7“ Publisher to the Reader,” Plato Redivivus, sig. A7r. 

® Anthony Ashley Cooper, Characteristics (Basil, 1790), 1. 60. 

® Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s late Answer (1698), sig. A7r. 

19“ Life of Erasmus,” prefixed to Twenty two Select Colloquies out of Erasmus 

. with the life of the author. By Mr. Tho. Brown (1725), sig. Bl. 

1 Plato Redivivus, sig. A7v. See also The Rehearsal or a View of the Times 
(1708), p. 4. 

12 This charge can be directed not only against the numerous broadsides of the 
time, but also against serious works of considerable length, such as Hobbes’ 
Behemoth, Decameron Physiologicum, and Seven Philosophical Problems. 

18 A typical criticism of such lifeless writing is that of William Nichols in A 
Conference with a Theist (1723), pp. vili-ix. 

14Some authors apparently feared that a too-sharp delineation of character 
might lead the reader to seek parallels in real life. For example, see Jeremy 
Collier's admonition that “Here are no particular Characters attempted, nor is 
there the least Intention to provoke or expose any Person Living” (“To the 
Reader,” Of Pride, one of the four dialogues which make up the bulk of Miscel- 
lanies in Five Essays [1694], sig. A2r). 

15'This fault is characteristic of a very large grouv of dialogues which were 


4 
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If we will deal honestly, we must make neither of them [the 
speakers] say that, which we know, they would not say, if they 
were present: we may charge any man with the ill consequences 
of his Doctrine, but we must not make him own them, unless he 
pleases; at this rate of writing Dialogues, I could quickly make 
T{homas] Danson appear the greatest Fop in nature.... He who 
will observe the rules of Dialogues, ought not to bring in two per- 
sons talking together, who can never be supposed to do so."¢ 


Most critics recognized that the inherent dramatic quality 
which is one of the most compelling traits of the dialogue ™ is 
lost if the writer falls into either of two pitfalls: (1) if he sub- 
stitutes invective, prejudice, and railing for a realistic conver- 
sation presenting a logical conflict in the search for truth; or 
(2) if the author’s own interests are so obvious that his dia- 
logue appears contrived to reflect his partiality. In an analysis 
of “ the Rules of Dialogue,” James Tyrrell complained of both 
of these misuses: 


Whether I have truly pursued the Rules of Dialogue, must be left 
to the Reader’s Judgment; but I can justly affirm that I have care- 
fully avoided all bitter and reflecting Language on either side, 
having design’d these Discourses for Common Places of Argument, 
and not Forms of Railing. I have also declin’d shewing my self a 
Party, or giving my own Opinion in any Question, and therefore 
have not made either of my Disputants the other’s Convert; tho 
nothing is more easy in writing Dialogues as well as Romances, 
than to make the Knight-Errant always beat the Giant.'S 


To give at least the impression of a disinterested searching after 
truth, many writers assured the reader of their impartiality. 


‘ 


represented as being “ conferences”; e. g., William Lloyd, A Conference between 
two Protestants and a Papist (1673); Simon Patrick, A Friendly Debate Between a 
Conformist and a Nonconformist (5th edition, 1669); Thomas Danson, The 
Quaker’s Folly (2nd edition, 1659); William Nichols, A Conference with a Theist. 

*® An Answer to a Scandalous Pamphlet, Preface. 

*7 A later writer of dialogues, George Lyttelton, explained in a matter-of-fact 
way the dramatic appeal of the form: “ The Plan I have followed . . . is, perhaps, 
one of the most agreeable Methods, that can be employed, of conveying to the 
Mind any Critical, Moral, or Political Observations; because the Dramatic Spirit, 
which may be thrown into them, gives them more Life, than they could have in 
Dissertations, however well written” (Dialogues of the Dead [1760], p. iv). 

18 Bibliotheca Politica: or an Enquiry into the Antient Constitution of the 
English Government. ... In Fourteen Dialogues (1718), p. iv. For a conspicuous 
example of the setting up of “straw men” in political discussions, see Charles 
Davenant’s popular dialogues The True Picture of a Modern Whig (1701) and 
Tom Double Return’d out of the Country (1702). 
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For example, one author explained his technique by saying, 
“One Reason for which I’ve introduced Trimmer for Modera- 
tor, is to stave and Tail between the two furious Combatants, 
when villanously fasten’d together and lugging one anothers 
Throats out.” *® Perhaps the best contemporary statement of 
the potential (and desirable) impartiality which is ideally one 
of the greatest assets of dialogue writing is Dryden’s commen- 
tary upon his method in An Essay of Dramatic Poesie: 


In vindication of myself, I must crave leave to say, that my whole 
discourse was sceptical, according to that way of reasoning which 
was used by Socrates, Plato, and all the Academics of old, which 
Tully and the best of the Ancients followed, and which is imitated 
by the modest inquisitions of the Royal Society. . . .*° 

You see, it is a dialogue sustained by persons of several opinions, 
all of them left doubtful, to be determined by the readers in gen- 
eral; and more particularly deferred to the accurate judgment of 
my Lord Buckhurst. . . .* 


Unfortunately, contemporary theories of the high aim and 
impartial method of dialogue writing were not often enough 
carried out in practice.*? Hundreds of dialogue writers were 
less concerned with the use of the dialogue for idealistic truth- 
seeking than they were with exploiting the form as an easy and 
popular way of expressing their own opinions. 

But if there were those who made of the dialogue a mere 
catechism or a biased vehicle for fighting “straw men,” there 
were others who erred on the side of too much characterization 
or too much dramatic background.** This weakness inspired 


19 4 Modest Attempt for healing the present Animosities in England (1690), p. 4. 

*° As Dryden here notes, the style which was consistently commented upon as a 
characteristic of the dialogue was closely related to the ideals of style of the 
Royal Society and of those who were anti-Ciceronians. As he also notes, the 
specific traits of dialogue writing which were most often praised were those which 
it shared with the sceptical mode of thought. I hope to discuss these special 
subjects in an early article. 

"1 The Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1900), 1. 124-25. This 
desire for impartiality is well satisfied in works such as Francis Gastrell’s The Prin- 
ciples of Deism truly represented (1708); and, of course, that aim is the basis 
for the title of John Dennis’ The Impartial Critick. 

*2 For example, few readers at any time would be misled by the comment of 
Roger L’Estrange that “To give the Reader a Clear, Distinct, and Impartial 
Prospect of the Matter, I have layd the Debate before him in a Colloquy,” a 
remark which prefaces the author’s typically partisan views in Toleration Discussed 
(1663), sig. A3v. 
°8Many of the works which carried a large identification of themselves as 
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Addison’s comment, “ There is so much time taken up with 
ceremony, that before they enter on their subject, the Dialogue 
is half ended.” ** Addison himself supplied an example of 
what the dialogue writer ought to do to divest himself of trap- 
pings which properly did not belong to the form: 


To avoid the fault I have found in others, I shall not trouble my 
self nor my Reader with the first salutes of our three friends, nor 
with any part of their discourse over the Tea-Table. We will 
suppose the China dishes taken off, and a Drawer of Medals sup- 
plying their room.”® 


But the need for background and characterization was a minor 
price to pay for the popular appeal and the general effective- 
ness of the dialogue. James Tyrrell expressed a common view 
when he wrote, “ Matters of Form in Dialogues are more tedi- 
ous, yet the Reader, as well as Traveller, will find that the 
Pleasantness of the Road often makes amends for its being 
somewhat about.” °° 

From the foregoing discussion it should be apparent that the 
term dialogue was used to cover a great variety of works in 
this period. The word was used to designate publications 
which ranged from completely undramatic half sheets of ques- 
tions and answers to elaborate conversations in which char- 
acters were fully developed, action was clearly indicated, and 
background was carefully drawn.*’ But even a brief outline of 


dialogues were in reality drolls, skits, moralities, and comedies with all the trap- 
pings of a printed play. Cf. particularly Youth’s Tragedy (1671); Benjamin Keach, 
War with the Devil (1673); The Head of Nile (1681); The Wits, or Sport Upon 
Sport (1671); The Cabal of Romish Ghosts (1680); George Lesly, Divine Dia- 
logues (1676); Roger L’Estrange, Dialogue Upon Dialogue (1681). The relation 
between the dialogue and stage plays is pointed out in many of the dialogues 
directed against Jeremy Collier in 1699; e.g., James Wright, Historia Histrionica, 
and John Oldmixon, Reflections on the Stage. One attack upon Collier recalls 
his own earlier writing of dialogues (Miscellanies in Five Essays) and argues, “ Now 
if it be lawful to write and read in Dialogue, with the true force and energy of 
the expression, why is it more unlawful to add the true life and lustre of action to 
it?” (The Stage Acquitted [1699], p. 1.) 

** Dialogues upon the usefulness of Ancient Medals (1726), p. 35. 

°5 Ibid. 

°° Bibliotheca Politica (1718), p. iv. 

27 A list of only the most important long dialogues in which characters and 
action were given at least partially dramatic development must include Dryden’s 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesie, Walton’s The Compleat Angler, Berkeley’s Three 
Dialogues and Alciphron, Shaftesbury’s The Moralists, Mandeville’s Fable of the 
Bees, Henry More’s Divine Dialogues, Addison’s Medals, Bunyan’s Life and Death 
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representative contemporary concepts of the dialogue offers a 
basis for a broad definition of what the Restoration and early 
eighteenth-century writers thought to be “the dialogue.” It 
is a form of expository writing, commonly in a plain and 
familiar style, presented entirely through the conversation of 
two or more persons, dramatic only to the extent of attempting 
to present an impression of the talk of real people, and aimed 
at the communication of information or points of view through 
the interplay of arguments on more than one side of the issue 
at hand. That such a definition will not suffice to cover all 
examples of what were called dialogues is as obvious as that no 
one definition could easily encompass all of what today passes 
under the heading of short story. 


3 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, David Hume wrote 
in a prefatory note to his Dialogues Concerning Natural Re- 
ligion that “ though the ancient philosophers conveyed most of 
their instruction in the form of dialogue, this method of com- 
position has been little practiced in later ages, and has seldom 
succeeded in the hands of those who have attempted it.” ** 
Bishop Hurd shared this point of view: 


We have what are called Dialogues in abundance; and the authors, 
for any thing I know, might please themselves with imagining, 
they had copied Plato or Cicero. But in our language, at least 
(and, if I extended the observation to the other modern ones of 
most estimation, I should perhaps do them no wrong) I know of 
nothing in the way of Dialogue that deserves to be considered by 
us with such regard. There are in English Three Dialogues, and 
but Three, that are fit to be mentioned on this occasion; all of them 
excellently well composed in their way, and, it must be owned, by 
the very best and politest of our writers. ... The Dialogues I 
mean are, The Moralists of Lord Shaftesbury; Mr. Addison’s 
Treatise on Medals; and the Minute Philosopher of Bishop 
Berkeley.*° 


of Mr. Badman and parts of Pilgrim’s Progress, and John Dennis’ The Impartial 
Critick. 

*8 Ed. Norman Kemp Smith (Oxford, 1935), p. 157. 

2°Moral and Political Dialogues (1776), 1. xx-xxi. It must be noted that neither 
Hume nor Hurd was entirely without personal bias; each was attempting to con- 
vince the public that he was the first English writer worthy to be considered as an 
imitator of Plato. 
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It is exactly this aim of testing whether or not English dia- 
logue writers “had copied Plato or Cicero” which has led 
most critics and historians to ignore the real development and 
reputation of the dialogue in English. If, like Hume and Hurd, 
one is searching for works comparable to the dialogues of Plato, 
these comments have a certain justice. But if one is interested 
in the growth and development of the dialogue in English 
literature, nothing could be farther from the truth. Certainly 
if one studies the critics and theorists of the Restoration and 
early eighteenth century he will find a vastly higher estimate 
not only of the form but also of its contemporary use. 

Partial evidence of the reputation of the dialogue can be 
seen in the sheer bulk of dialogues published.*° Further evi- 
dence may be gained from noting the large number of dialogue 
writers.** A list of merely the most prolific and best known 
includes such writers as Hobbes, Boyle, Fontenelle, Shaftesbury, 
Mandeville, Berkeley, Prior, Marvell, Henry More, Bunyan, 
Richard Baxter, Addison, Dryden, Pope, Charles Gildon, 
Charles Cotton, James Wright, John Dennis, Ned Ward, John 
Oldmixon, Thomas Brown, William King, Jeremy Collier, Isaac 
Walton, Roger L’Estrange, William Walsh, Ambrose Philips, 
and John Gay.** 


*°In my study of the form during this period, I have examined nearly two 
thousand dialogues. The vast quantity of dialogues is suggested in part by a 
contemporary writer upon a single kind of dialogue, dialogues of the dead: ‘“ We 
have had so many arise from the dead of late; that they are grown familiar, and 
almost contemptible” (A Dialogue betwixt H.B.’s Ghost, and his Dear Author, 
R. L, S. [16817]). The extent to which dialogue monopolized periodicals is indi- 
cated by W. P. Trent’s observation that “ Defoe’s chief contribution to journalism 
at this period is to be found in his abandonment of the dialogue form and of 
the partisan tone of his predecessors and immediate contemporaries ” (Cambridge 
History of English Literature [Cambridge, 1939], 9. 6). 

** That many writers of the time had experience in writing dialogues after the 
fashion of Lucian is evidenced by the list of contributors to the edition for which 
Dryden wrote the Life. The “Men of establish’d Reputation, both for Wit, and 
Learning . . .” included many of the most prolific writers of dialogues: ‘ Thomas 
Brown, Charles Blount, T. Ferne, Walter Moyle, Sir Henry Sheers, Andrew 
Baden, Dr. Drake, S. Cob, Charles Gildon, Mr. Cashen, Mr. Vernon, Captain 
Sprag, Mr. Hill, S. Atkinson, Henry Blount, Captain Ayloffe, John Phillips, 
Lawrence Eachard, George Eachard, Mr. Savage, John Digby, Hon. Hugh Hare, J. 
Washington, Nahum Tate, James Tyrrell” (Lucian’s Works, 1711 edition). 

°° The writers whose names appeared most frequently in The Term Catalogues 
are (in order of their quantitative importance) Richard Baxter, Roger L’Estrange, 
Edward Stillingfleet, Robert Boyle, Gilbert Burnet, and John Bunyan (cf. the 
Preface to Term Catalogues, ed. Arber). All of these men were consistent and 
even prolific writers of dialogues. 
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Aside from this external evidence, there is ample demonstra- 
tion of the popularity of the dialogue in the numerous and 
unusually consistent contemporary praise of this “ plain, easy, 
and familiar way ” of writing. 

In “ The Author’s Apology for his Book” which acts as a 
preface for Pilgrim’s Progress, John Bunyan wrote, “ I find that 
men (as High as Trees) will write Dialogue-wise; yet no man 
doth them slight for writing so.” ** In the first edition of The 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman, by far the largest word on the 
title page is Dialogue; and in “ The Author to the Reader ” 
Bunyan speaks of his choice of form: “I have ... put it into 
the form of a Dialogue, that I might with more ease to my self, 
and pleasure to the Reader, perform the work.” ** Thus, early 
in the period under discussion, Bunyan was giving evidence of 
a general recognition that the dialogue afforded a popular, 
extensively used, pleasurable, and instructive medium for com- 
munication. 

In the widely read Plurality of Worlds, Fontenelle * ex- 

pressed his belief that the conversational method is not alien 
to the approach which Truth herself would make were she able 
to meet men: 
Ne croyez-vous pas que si la sagesse elle-méme vouloit se présenter 
aux hommes avec succes, elle ne seroit point mal de paroitre sous 
une figure qui approchat un peu de celle de la Marquise? Sur-tout 
si elle pouvoit avaoir dans sa conversation les mémes agrements, 
je suis persuadé que tout le monde courroit aprés la sagesse. Ne 
vous attendez pourtant pas a entendre des merveilles, quand je 
vous ferai le récit des entretiens que j’ai eus avec cette dame; il 
faudroit presque avoir autant d’esprit qu'elle, pour répéter ce qu'elle 
a dit de la maniére dont elle l’a dit.*° 


*8 1678, sig. Adv. 

*4 The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, Presented to the World in a Familiar 
DraLocue between Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive (1680). This opinion reflects 
that of one of Bunyan’s models; Arthur Dent, in The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven (1674 edition, title page) explained that his work was “ set forth Dialogue- 
wise for the better understanding of the simple.” 

85 Fontenelle was only one of many well-known and influential writers of dia- 
logues in France. E.g., Father Bouhours, Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne; Father 
Nicolas Malebranche, Recherche de la Vérité, Conversations chrétiennes, Medita- 
tions Chrétiennes & Métaphysiques, Entretiens sur la Métaphysique & sur la 
Religion, Entretiens sur la Mort, Entretiens d’un Philosophe chinois sur la nature 
de Dieu; Perrault, Parallel of the Ancient and Modern Touching Eloquence; and, 
of course, Fontenelle’s Dialogues des Morts. 

36 Qeuvres de Monsieur de Fontenelle (Amsterdam, 1764), 2. 7-8. Here Fon- 
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Other writers spoke of being “ pleased . . . with the Fashion ” 
of the dialogue; *’ of its “ being . . . manag’d with more freedom 
than a regular discourse ”; ** of its having “ obtain’d well among 
intelligent Readers ”; *° and of its being “ that great and power- 
ful Art.” *° As Addison noted in his discussion of medals, 
“ Some of the finest treatises of the most polite Latin and Greek 
writers are in Dialogue, as many very valued pieces of French, 
Italian, and English appear in the same dress.” *! 

Aside from the general praise of the genre, writers frequently 
stressed the special merits of the dialogue in communication 
of highly contentious ideas and in really effective argumenta- 
tion. For example, Dryden paid tribute to the force of dia- 
logue writing when he praised “the Reverend, Ingenious and 
Learned Dr. Eachard, who by using the same Method [i. e., the 
dialogue as practiced by Lucian, Erasmus, and Fontenelle] and 
the same Ingredients of Raillery, and Reason, has more baffled 
the Philosopher of Malmesbury, than those who assaulted 
him with blunt, heavy Arguments drawn from Orthodox 
Divinity.” ** In a related field William Nicholas, a prolific 
writer of religious dialogues, justified the wisdom of his method 
in this manner: 


For all the Objections which I have heard against such a free Way 
of urging the Theistical Arguments in Dialogue, I still think it is 
more like to do good among infidels, than a Methodical Discourse, 
ranged into Chapter and Section.... Now the dialogical Way of 
all others is most apt to excite Attention, by constantly springing 
up new Objections, which set a continual Edge upon the Mind, 
and make it eager to see them removed; so that the Author of a 
Dialogue has this Advantage above others, that he carries the 


tenelle exemplified (as did Dryden) the harmonious relationship between the 
dialogue as a medium for expression and scepticism as a mode of thought. 

°7 Temple’s Essays, ed. Spingarn (Oxford, 1909), p. 3. Note also the statement 
of Addison in a letter to Stepney: “I have endeavoured to treat my subject, that 
is in itself very bare of ornaments, as divertingly as I could. I have proposed to 
myself such a way of instructing as that in the dialogues on the Plurality of the 
Worlds ” (Works, ed. G. W. Greene [Philadelphia, 1883], 2. 482-83) . 

88 John Oldmixon, Reflections on the Stage (1699), sig. A6v. 

8° James Tyrrell, Bibliotheca Politica, 1718, p. iv. 

*° John Sheffield, An Essay Upon Poetry, in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. Spingarn, 2. 292. I should add that Sheffield’s praise was for the 
form itself, not for the work of his contemporaries. 

“1 Dialogues upon the usefulness of Ancient Medals, p. 35. 
42 Works of Lucian, 1711, pp. 44-45. 
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Reader’s Thoughts always fresh along with him, which are generally 
lost.** 


Even the Earl of Shaftesbury, who (as we shall see) was one 
of those who raised his voice against the contemporary fate of 
the dialogue, called the genre “a successful method of dealing 
with heresy and infidelity.” “ 

The almost universal praise of the merits of the dialogue as a 
mode of entertainment and as a mode of instruction was such 
as to warrant William Guthrie’s comment in 1755 that “So 
much has been said by our best writers in Commendation of 
the Manner of treating a Subject by Dialogue, that it is need- 
less to insist upon its Uses here.” *° 

The popularity of the form as understood and used in the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century was recognized even 
by those who deplored the quality of some of these dialogues. 
The contemporary criticism of certain weaknesses *° within 
works which were being presented as dialogues serves only to 
demonstrate the widespread use of the form. Even Bishop 
Hurd, who had few kind words for earlier dialogue writers, 
was not unaware of the popularity of the form at the turn of 
the century: “For what ...has been more frequently aimed 
at in our own, and every modern language? Has not every art, 
nay every science, been taught in this way? ” * 

The one really detailed and sustained analysis and adverse 
criticism of the development of dialogue writing in the period 
under discussion is that of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury—a man who not only took a keen interest in the 
philosophical dialogue as a form, but who also looked upon 
himself as the logical candidate to restore the genre to its 





48.4 Conference with a Theist, pp. viii-ix. Cf. also Simon Patrick, A Friendly 
Debate Between a Conformist and a Non-conformist, sig. Adr. 

** Characteristics, 3. 240-41. 

4° M. T. Cicero De Oratore . . . trans. William Guthrie (1755), p. 3. 

‘© The chief objection was that which we have already noted in Addison, that 
many of the dialogues wandered or took up too much time with dramatic back- 
ground. But Addison was careful to add his agreement with the common view 
that “the pleasantness of the Road often makes amends for its being somewhat 
about ” (James Tyrrell, Bibliotheca Politica, p. iv). 

47 Moral and Political Dialogues, 1. xviii-xix. As examples of the extreme variety 
of matter which actually was taught through dialogues, cf. such didactic works as 
Francois Pomey’s The Pantheon, Francois Gentil’s The Retired Gardener, Captain 
Daniel Newhouse’s The Whole Art of Navigation. 
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Platonic perfection.** In Characteristics he included an attack 
upon other dialogue writers which is one of the most complete 
analyses of the form and, ironically, one of the best evidences 
of the extent of dialogue writing in his period. As an excuse 
for the “ failure ” of his compatriots to master the form, Shaftes- 
bury concluded that his age could not stand the prospect of 
a true, dramatic representation of itself, that “ dialogue is at 
an end. The Ancients could see their own faces, but we can- 
not ”; *° and that it would “ be an abominable falsehood and 
belying of the age to put so much good sense together in any 
one conversation as might make it hold together steadily, and 
with plain coherence, for an hour’s time.” °° It is readily ap- 
parent that Shaftesbury’s difference of opinion from the ma- 
jority of even the best writers of the period is certainly not 
limited merely to his thoughts about the dialogue. But despite 
his supercilious sneering at the work of other dialogue writers, 
Shaftesbury makes quite clear that he was fully aware of what 
countless other people in the period had noted: that the dia- 
logue was a popular and at least potentially effective method 
of expression. 
+ 


A real understanding of the growth and importance of the 
dialogue in English has been prevented by a preoccupation 
with what might have been instead of what actually was. It 
is true that there are few English dialogues which compare 
favorably with those of Plato, Cicero, and Lucian; and there 
are not many that reflect even an attempt to copy these clas- 
sical models. Nevertheless, in the years between 1660 and 
1725 the genre was widely used and frequently praised, and the 
native tradition in dialogue writing constitutes a large and 
fairly important part of the entire body of literature produced 
in England during those years. Few other literary forms had 
such wide, varied, and constant usage, and the development of 
the genre in England is sufficiently important to merit more 
attention than it has heretofore received. 


Louisiana State University 


“8 At least a part of Shaftesbury’s contempt for the dialogue in England may 
be attributed not only to his admiration for Plato, but more directly and _per- 
sonally to the effect of the numerous dialogues which were used for scurrilous 
attacks upon his famous grandfather. 


*® Characteristics, 1. 177. 5° Ibid., 2. 153. 
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JOHNSON’S CRITICISM OF THE METAPHYSICAL 
POETS * 


By Wixu1aM R. Keast 


In perhaps none of Johnson’s critical writings so much as in 
the Life of Cowley is the modern reader likely to feel that 
mingling of critical sagacity and wrongheadedness that has 
always been the burden and despair of Johnson’s commenta- 
tors. It is widely acknowledged that modern criticism of the 
seventeenth-century poets is heavily indebted to his analysis 
of metaphysical wit—even if modern critics spurn the infer- 
ences which Johnson draws from that analysis; but it is even 
more widely felt that in dealing with these writers, Johnson’s 
sensitivity failed to keep pace with his analytic powers—that 
only a man disabled by nature, tradition, or doctrine could be 
as unperceptive as Johnson seems to be of the beauties of 
Donne—if not of those of Cowley and Cleveland. 

While the Life of Cowley has come to be a symbol of the im- 
perviousness of Johnson—and with him, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—to a state of feeling, a condition of language, and a mode 
of writing which we now, for whatever reasons, tend to value, 
certain others of his works, signs of a like incapacity to earlier 
generations, no longer attract much interest. I do not imagine 
that a proposal to base this afternoon’s discussion on the 
Life of Milton or the Life of Gray would have met with much 
enthusiasm. Yet it was once Johnson’s supposed sins against 
taste and judgment in these, rather than in the Life of Cowley, 
that made his critics storm and his defenders seek cover. The 
history of Johnson’s reputation has yet to be written, but when 
it is, it will do more than progressively reveal the thought and 
character of its subject; it will be a miniature history of literary 
taste and critical theory, recording the vicissitudes of poetic 
reputations and the fluctuations of critical doctrine and method. 
Lacking such a history, we may ask ourselves how far our dis- 
appointment with Johnson’s treatment of the metaphysical 





This paper was read before English Group VIII at the 1948 meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, as part of a symposium on “ Dr. Johnson and the 
Seventeenth-Century Poets.” 
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poets reflects genuine deficiencies in Johnson and how far it 
reflects merely our present conviction that Donne is a greater 
poet than, say, Gray or even Milton, and our preference for a 
critical theory that specializes in detailed accounts of meta- 
phorical structure to one that emphasizes the general conditions 
of literary pleasure. 

Our choice of the Life of Cowley as the basis for a discussion 
of Johnson as critic thus implies a judgment, which may not be 
free of the influence of prejudice and fashion: Johnson thought 
it the best of the Lives; we do not. Our selection of the Life of 
Cowley also seems to express a hope—a hope that we shall be 
able to give a comprehensive account of Johnson’s failure here, 
a full assemblage of the causes that led him to pronounce as he 
did upon the metaphysical poets. If we cherish such a hope, I 
think we are bound to be disappointed—certainly what I am 
about to say, which is not at all so ambitious as this, will be 
disappointing. Of the multitude of causes which combine to 
produce a complex literary judgment, many are buried beyond 
recovery and many more are but hazardously recoverable, 
through speculation and conjecture. We can be sure that taste, 
temperament, education, admired models, ear, habit of mind, 
and linguistic experience—to mention only a few of the more 
obvious influences—must have helped to shape Johnson’s 
preferences, as they do our own. But how much? and in what 
ways? We may speculate about two modes in the use of lan- 
guage, the Augustan and the dramatic-Shakespearean, and 
about the inhibiting effect of the former on Johnson; but this 
will not really help us, since Johnson admires and condemns 
works composed in both these modes, if indeed they are genuine 
modes. We may conjecture about the temper of the age and 
its reflection in Johnson’s criticism, but this will get us into as 
many difficulties as it delivers us from, since, among other 
things, our knowledge of the temper of the age is derived in no 
small measure from our knowledge of what Johnson wrote. 

These and similar questions I shall avoid, although I hope 
you will not take my silence on them to imply that I do not 
think them important, or a least entertaining. I should like 
instead to deal with the more explicit causes of Johnson’s judg- 
ment on the metaphysical poets: namely, with the assumptions 
about criticism and poetry which underlie his arguments and 
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control his discussion. Even in so limited an attempt there is a 
crucial difficulty. Johnson is notably not a literary theorist, 
by which I mean not that he has no theory of literature but 
that he never sets it all forth in theoretical fashion in one place. 
With a few minor exceptions, his criticism is entirely practical 
the statement and adjudication of particular cases. His theo- 
retical views are introduced only when needed, and only in 
such quantity as is needed, for the problem immediately in 
hand; his general views must often be inferred from the par- 
ticular lines of argument he devises, or expanded from all too 
brief assertions. The necessity imposed by this feature of his 
criticism is that of being careful, as we consider one of his 
essays, that we do not take the theory which seems to underlie 
it for the whole of his critical position, or suppose, on the other 
hand, since the subjects of different essays differ as widely as 
Cowley from Collins, that the theory fluctuates at random from 
one to another, or that the assumptions used in the criticism 
of one species of literary work are uniquely adapted to it and 
not transferable to works of other kinds. We must read the 
Life of Cowley in relation to the Rambler, the Preface to Shake- 
speare and the other Lives. Despite this difficulty, however, 
by centering our attention for a moment on the rational bases 
for Johnson’s judgments in the Life of Cowley, and on their 
relation to the larger body of his criticism, we may be able to 
recover some of the force which he thought his arguments car- 
ried, and perhaps to raise some questions of general interest for 
literary study. 

Johnson’s examination of the metaphysical poets, like his 
criticism in general, is marked by the prominence in it of ques- 
tions which, if they have not entirely disappeared from modern 
critical discussion, have been relegated to a position so subordi- 
nate as to amount effectively to disappearance. At the same 
time Johnson fails to give any serious or extended considera- 
tion to those questions with which modern critics have been 
chiefly occupied. Johnson is not much interested in the de- 
velopment and cross-fertilization of metaphor, the structural 
employment of ambiguity, or the formative use of irony and 
paradox. His primary concern is with the pleasure which litera- 
ture is capable of producing. He wants to know chiefly whether 
poems interest readers, engage their attention, and move them 
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emotionally. The brilliance of his discussion of wit is widely 
acknowledged, but analysis and discrimination of literary de- 
vices are not for him the central business of criticism. Criticism 
is above all a matter of judgment and evaluation. The true 
task of the critic is to determine the value of a work on the 
basis of its permanent power to please and to fix the position 
in the scale of human ability which the powers of the author 
merit. 

Judgment and taste, Johnson is well aware, are fallible, and 
the critic deals with an object whose essential character derives 
from the imagination, a faculty that is limitless in its potentiali- 
ties for discovery and combination.’ If he is to render a valid 
judgment, the critic cannot depend merely on the critical repu- 
tation or popular success of a work. He must discover the 
causes which underlie literary effects.* But an adequate expla- 
nation of these cannot be found in the rules of art or the exam- 
ples of past performance: “ the performances of art,” he says, 
are “ too inconstant and uncertain, to be reduced to any deter- 
minate idea ”; “ there is therefore scarcely any species of writ- 
ing, of which we can tell what is its essence, and what are 
its constituents; every new genius produces some innovation, 
which, when invented and approved, subverts the rule which 
the practice of foregoing authors had established.”* John- 
son’s fundamental conviction—to which his spirited defense of 
Shakespeare’s violation of the unities most eloquently testi- 
fies—is that no valid poetic criteria can be derived from a con- 
sideration of linguistic or technical devices, apart from their 
function in achieving poetic effects. The only secure basis 
for critical judgment is not art but nature, for art proceeds 
from natural powers, uses natural materials, represents natural 
objects, and appeals to natural desires—and nature, unlike art, 
is everywhere the same. 

Since literature is ordered to the reader—and the prominence 
of the common reader, not the élite, is a notable feature of 
Johnson’s criticism—it is these natural desires to which the 
poet must write and from which the critic must reason in esti- 








? See Rambler No. 125 (Works (Oxford, 1825], ITI, 93); No. 156 (ibid., p. 239); 
No. 158 (ibid., p. 249); No. 23 (ibid., II, 116); No. 121 (ibid., III, 76-77). 

* Cf., e.g., Rambler No. 92 (ibid., II, 431-32). 

* Rambler No. 125 (ibid., III, 93); ef. Rambler No. 23 (ibid., TI, 115); Lives of 
the English poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), I, 18. 
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mating the poet’s success. Johnson does not think of the 
reader as one who submits himself to a work in order, after 
patient study of its verbal structure, to gain understanding; 
the end of poetry is not the perfection of an object, nor is the 
end of criticism the disclosure of its inner nature. The work 
of the poet and the labor of the critic are subordinated to the 
natural appetite for pleasure from which literature derives its 
distinctive features and in the satisfaction of which it has its 
true value. And he insists that the conditions of literary 
pleasure are twofold. The mind, he says, “can be captivated 
only by recollection or by curiosity; by reviving natural senti- 
ments or impressing new appearances of things.” * All readers 
demand, if they are to be attracted and pleased, two qualities 
in literary works: truth—the ideas that slumber in the heart 
and the sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo— 
and novelty—the pleasures of sudden wonder. The two most 
engaging powers of an author satisfy these demands together— 
making new things familiar and familiar things new. As one 
or the other of these qualities is emphasized, the two great 
poetical effects on which Johnson rests his assessment of the 
metaphysical poets are produced. The pathetic, the movement 
of the passions, arises fundamentally from the representation 
of what is uniform in human experience; the sublime, the stimu- 
lation of wonder and admiration, arises basically from the 
presentation of what is new and hence striking. Johnson does 
not introduce this division of poetic effects into his discussion 
of the seventeenth-century poets because they seem to him the 
effects at which these poets were probably aiming; rather they 
are for him an exhaustive enumeration of poetic effects—the 
only fundamental ways in which poets can please—and if the 
metaphysicals are to be regarded as poets, their success in 
achieving one or the other of these effects must be the basis of 
judgment. 

Both truth and novelty have their root in human passion. 
Our emotions are engaged only when we are struck by some- 
thing new or out of the ordinary—“ the pleasures of the mind,” 
he says, “ imply something sudden and unexpected ”; * “ noth- 
ing can strongly strike or affect us, but what is rare or 





5 Lives, I, 458-59. 
° Ibid., p. 59. 
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sudden.” * And equally our feelings are moved only by what 
is recognizably human, like ourselves: “ we are affected only 
as we believe”; “ what I cannot for a moment believe, I can- 
not for a moment behold with interest or anxiety.” * The poet 
who—unlike the metaphysicals—traces intellectual pleasure to 
its natural sources in the mind of man, discovers that the pas- 
sions are so constituted in nature as to permit him to achieve 
both truth and novelty. The passions are on the one hand 
few, permanent, and regular in their operations: “ their influ- 
ence is uniform, and their effects nearly the same in every 
human breast: a man loves and hates, desires and avoids, 
exactly like his neighbour; resentment and ambition, avarice 
and indolence, discover themselves by the same symptoms in 
minds distant a thousand years from one another.” ® But the 
passions, if few, are susceptible of infinite modification: the 
careful observer sees that the regularity and varied complexity 
of human life can be brought together, as Johnson joins them 
in one of the scientific metaphors of which he was so fond: 
“It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton,” he says, 


that the distinct and primogenial colours are only seven; but every 
eye can witness, that from various mixtures, in various propor- 
tions, infinite diversifications of tints may be produced. In like 
manner, the passions of the mind, which put the world in motion, 
... from whence arise all the pleasures and pains that we see and 
hear of, if we analyze the mind of man, are very few; but those few 
agitated and combined, as external causes shall happen to operate, 
and modified by prevailing opinions and accidental caprices, make 
such frequent alterations on the surface of life, that the show, while 
we are busied in delineating it, vanishes from the view, and a new 
set of objects succeed, doomed to the same shortness of duration 
with the former ... the mutability of mankind will always furnish 
writers with new images.’° 


Johnson’s criticism of the metaphysical poets is based on 
these premises—these poets do not move the passions, because 
they deal with the remoter feelings and with peripheral situa- 
tions; they do not evoke wonder, which is akin to surprise, 
because they are not content to rest in the presentation of strik- 


7 Rambler, No. 78 (Works, II, 367). 
8 Lives, III, 438; II, 16; cf= III, 227; IIT, 235; Rambler No. 60 (Works, II, 286- 
288). 
® Adventurer No. 95 (Works, IV, 81); cf. Rambler No. 68 (ibid., II, 322-23). 
10 Adventurer No. 95 (ibid., IV, 83). 
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ing juxtapositions but must pursue them to the last detail. 
Johnson develops these general views in the Life of Cowley with 
a high degree of sophistication. His analysis of wit, for example, 
is conducted with an analytic subtlety not always recognized. 
Johnson discriminates three meanings of wit, corresponding to 
the three sources from which poetic effects arise—the language 
of a poem, its thoughts, and the objects which it represents. 
The first gives Pope’s definition of wit, the second yields the 
conception of wit as thoughts at once natural and new, and the 
third gives the famous conception of wit as discordia concors. 
The effect of each kind of wit depends on that which follows it, 
and the last—the discordia concors—is a definition not of meta- 
physical wit merely, but of all wit, valuable in general, the 
seventeenth-century poets having merely “ more than enough,” 
and yoking the “ most heterogenous” ideas together “ by vio- 
lence.” And similarly the other premises Johnson uses to criti- 
cize the metaphysical poets are not limited in their applicability 
merely to writers marked by metaphysical wit. The same prin- 
ciples underlie his discussions of poets who are quite un-meta- 
physical. It is thus not a peculiarity of the metaphysical style 
that it led Cowley and Donne to miss the sublime by paying 
too much attention to details; Johnson criticizes Shakespeare’s 
description of Dover Cliff in King Lear in precisely the same 
terms, and he finds Young’s poem The Last Day languid and 
unaffecting because a succession of images divides and weakens 
the general conception.’ And again, if the metaphysical poets 
miss the pathetic through their disregard of the uniformity of 
sentiment which enables us to conceive and excite the pains 
and pleasures of other minds, so too do many others, among 
them poets whose language at least has been thought to bring 
them within the range of Johnson’s taste. Like Cowley’s, the 
amorous effusions of Prior are not happy: dictated neither by 
nature nor by passion and having neither gallantry nor tender- 
ness, they are the work of a man trying to be amorous by dint 
of study; Hudibras is a poem of inexhaustible wit, but most of 
its effect is now lost, for it is founded not on standing relations 
and general passions but on those modifications of life and 
peculiarities of practice which, being the progeny of error and 


11 Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. Raleigh (1931), pp. 158-59; Lives, III, 393; ef. 
Boswell, Life, ed. Powell, II, 87; Rambler No. 187 (Works, Ill, 147-48). 
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perverseness, must perish with their parents.’? If the common 
reader cannot feel the effects of metaphysical poems based on 
esoteric lore, neither.can the reader of Pope’s Imitations of 
Horace or West’s Imitations of Spenser: “ An imitation of 
Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom Spenser 
has never been perused... . The noblest beauties of art are 
those of which the effect is co-extended with rational nature, 
or at least with the whole circle of polished life; what is less 
than this can be only pretty, the plaything of fashion and the 
amusement of a day.” 

And so it is with the other items in Johnson’s bill against the 
seventeenth-century poets—each rests on a premise that is 
brought into play many times elsewhere in Johnson’s work, 
applied with the same result to works superficially very dif- 
ferent from the poems of the metaphysicals. But if we cannot 
find anything peculiar to the metaphysicals in the grounds on 
which he criticizes them, neither can we arrive at Johnson’s 
conception of poetic excellence by simply taking the contraries 
of their faults as poetic virtues. Johnson, it is true, seems occa- 
sionally to talk as if literary pleasure is to be achieved through 
the grandeur of generality or the uniform simplicity of primi- 
tive qualities; but bear in mind the practical orientation of 
his criticism that I mentioned earlier. Only so much theory 
emerges as Johnson needs to decide the case in hand; if he is 
dealing with a witty or allusive writer like Cowley or Butler, 
deficiencies can be adequately defined by emphasizing the lack 
of attention to general passions and large appearances evident 
in their work. But his criticism is filled with cases of the oppo- 
site sort, where the writer, aiming only at general truth, con- 
tents himself with the large appearance and the common pas- 
sions. With these writers Johnson is no less severe, for they 
too fail to command interest or provide pleasure, and _ his 
criticism of them sounds often as if he were recommending a 
liberal dose of metaphysical subtlety and surprise. 

Thus the plays of Nicholas Rowe seldom pierce the breast 
with pity or terror because they contain no deep search into 
nature, no accurate discrimination of kindred qualities or nice 
display of passion in its progress: in them “all is general and 


12 Tives, II, 202; I, 213-14. 
13 Tbid., III, 247; Il, 16. 
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undefined.” ** Of Young’s Universal Passion, Johnson says 
that the poet “plays, indeed, only on the surface of life; he 
never penetrates the recesses of the mind, and therefore the 
whole power of his poetry is exhausted by a single perusal: his 
conceits please only when they surprise.” ** And the defect of 
Dryden’s Eleanora is that Dryden wrote without exact knowl- 
edge: “the praise being therefore inevitably general fixes no 
impression on the reader nor excites any tendency to love, nor 
much desire of imitation.” ** 

From an opposite direction we come at precisely the defect 
of Cowley—The Mistress has no power of seduction; she plays 
round the head but reaches not the heart; her beauty and 
absence, her kindness and cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, 
produce no correspondence of emotion.’ The effect is the 
same; the causes are contrary—Cowley is too learned and par- 
ticular, Dryden and Young too vulgar and general. Lasting 
excellence in poetry—the power to please many and please 
long—arises neither from wit nor sublimity merely, neither 
from the merely particular nor the merely general. The irregu- 
lar combinations of fanciful invention may delight awhile, by 
that novelty of which the common satiety of life sends us all 
in quest, but uniformity too must tire at last, even though it 
be uniformity of excellence, for the pleasures of the mind imply 
something sudden and unexpected; that which elevates must 
always surprise. A great poem is a composite of qualities which 
taken alone are evanescent or unaffecting. It must represent 
the permanent and enduring emotions such as any man, merely 
because he is a man, has felt and must feel again; it must figure 
forth an object in which the human imagination can recognize 
itself. But at the same time it must plumb deeply enough the 
recesses of the heart and the complexities of human life to seize 
the attention and hold the interest of the reader with unex- 
pected combinations of the ordinary. 

These general principles are not less true for being occa- 
sionally employed in the examination or praise of writers and 
works which it is not the modern fashion to enjoy, nor are they 
less necessary, in some form of statement, to a comprehensive 
esthetics, even though their generality—which is in one sense a 


*8 Fb, EE,.76. 1° Ibid., I, 441-42. 
15 Ibid., III, 394. *7 Ibid., I, 42. 
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guarantee against rigidity and dogmatism—makes them diffi- 
cult to apply in particular cases. But the question remains of 
the validity of Johnson’s judgment on the metaphysical poets 
themselves, and at the risk of seeming heretical, or of appear- 
ing to attempt what Johnson accused Sprat of trying to do— 
propagate a wonder—lI should like to contend briefly for the 
essential correctness of Johnson’s censure of the metaphysical 
poets. First we must notice that his criticism is by no means 
unqualified, for if these poets usually fail to please, it is not 
because they do not have great abilities: “To write on their 
plan it was at least necessary to read and think. No man 
could be born a metaphysical poet.” ** They have a quality 
which Johnson prizes beyond most others—originality; and 
when they err it is not through lack of ability or pains but 
through a failure of intention—whatever in their work is im- 
proper or vicious “is produced by a voluntary deviation from 
nature in pursuit of something new and strange, . . . the writers 
fail to give delight by their desire of exciting admiration.” *’ 
Nor, again, is Johnson’s general criticism of the metaphysical 
style equivalent to a condemnation of the individual poems of 
Donne, Cowley and the rest. We do not know what he would 
have written about those of Donne, but when later in the Life 
he comes to examine Cowley’s works individually he gives sev- 
eral of them great praise: the ode on Wit, for example, “ is 
almost without a rival”; The Chronicle is “a composition 
unrivalled and alone ”; and even of the Pindarics he says that 
“ those verses are not without a just claim to praise, of which 
it may be said with truth, that no one but Cowley could have 
written them.” *? What Johnson criticizes is the characteristic 
manner of a school—of “a race of writers ”—which in indi- 
vidual poems may not predominate or may be assimilated to a 
compelling effect. And who will say that he has not hit off 
accurately the distinguishing aims and characteristics of this 
school? There can be little doubt, if we examine the work of 
Cleveland, Cowley, and the numerous minor imitators of 
Donne, that it is the manner in which the special distinction 
of the metaphysical style was thought by them to reside. One 
must search hard, in these writers, for poems in which genuinely 
complex states of feeling demand and control a witty or ironic 


18 Tbid., I, 21. 1° Ibid., p. 35. 20 Ibid., pp. 36, 37, 48. 
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structure. For every Valediction: Forbidding Mourning there 
are dozen poems like Fuscara: or the Bee Errant. 

It does not seem likely that anyone not fanatic in his devo- 
tion to Cleveland or Cowley will disagree with Johnson’s ver- 
dict that their poetry is on the whole without any genuine 
power to interest or move, that it is remarkable chiefly for the 
extravagance of fancy displayed on every occasion and always 
in the same way. But can Donne himself be exempted from 
this charge? Johnson’s knowledge of Donne’s poetry was curi- 
ous and extensive; he ranges over the whole corpus of Donne’s 
work except the divine poems, drawing examples of the meta- 
physical manner from poems rarely read today save by the 
biographer, the professional critic, and the historian of ideas. 
And great tracts of Donne’s poetry can be read only with dif- 
ficulty; it is precisely from these much more often than from 
the smaller body of Donne’s work which modern taste has fixed 
upon as providing the true measure of his talent that Johnson 
quotes—from the epithalamions, the epicedes, the verse letters, 
and the Anniversaries; only four of his sixteen quotations, 
indeed, are from the Songs and Sonnets.** If we leave aside all 
consideration of Donne’s influence on the development of the 
language, of his contribution to the sophistication of the lyric, 
and of his fascinating personal history, how many great poems 
did he write?-—how many that the intelligent common reader, 
uninstructed by precept and unprejudiced by authority, is likely 
to read with passion or wonder? I venture to think that they 
are but few, that they are not to be found primarily among 
those Johnson quotes, and that the pleasure we take in them 


*1 The quotations from Donne in the Life of Cowley are drawn from the follow- 
ing poems (I give page and paragraph numbers to Vol. I of Hill’s edition of the 
Lives and page and line numbers to the one-volume Grierson edition of Donne, 
Oxford, 1933): pp. 23-24; par. 68: ‘“‘To the Countesse of Bedford,” pp. 167-68. 
21-28; p. 24, par. 69: “To the Countesse of Bedford,” p. 175. 1-10; p. 24, par. ‘70: 
“To Mr R. W.,” p. 186. 29-32; p. 26, par. 77: “A Valediction: of Weeping,” 
p. 35. 10-18; p. 26, par. 77: “An Epithalamion, or Marriage Song on the Lady 
Elizabeth, and Count Palatine,” p. 116. 85-88; pp. 26-27, par. 78: “Obsequies to 
the Lord Harrington,” p. 248. 35-40; p. 28, par. 82: “A Valediction: of my Name, 
in the Window,” p. 28. 1-4; p. 30, par. 86: “ Elegie on the L. C.,” p. 261. 13-16; 
pp. 30-31, par. 87: “ Ecclogue. 1613. December 26,” pp. 117-18. 23-32; p. 31, 
par. 90: “To the Countesse of Bedford,” p. 173. 43-47; p. 31, par. 91: “To Mr. 
B. B.,” p. 188. 10-14; pp. 31-32, par. 92: “ The Second Anniversarie,” p. 232. 173- 
84; p. 32, par. 94: “ Twicknam Garden,” p. 27. 19-22; p. 32, par. 95 : “ Elegie 
VIII,” p. 81. 1-7; p. 33, par. 98: “Obsequies to the Lord Harrington,” p. 247. 
15-25; p. 34, par. 100: “A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” p. 45. 21-36. 
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does not depend chiefly on the heterogeneity of the elements 
joined in their metaphors or the distance which naturally sepa- 
rates them. 

As a critic Johnson is not without important defects, of which 
the most serious is not his taste but the absence in his theory of 
any save a rather general account of literary effects, such as 
are common alike to all forms of the art. He has no method 
for isolating the peculiar effects of different species of poetry 
and for analyzing and judging the means for their production. 
But this lack—which even modern criticism has made no real 
progress in supplying—should not obscure the central value of 
Johnson’s example. For he forces upon our attention a concern 
for the ultimate effects and values of literature—its power to 
interest and move our emotions—without which the utmost 
refinement of wit and technique in the poet or of analysis in 
the critic must prove illusory. He insists, thus, upon a high 
standard of excellence, and it is no wonder if under it so few 
works and so few writers win unqualified praise. 

“Tt is not by comparing line with line that the merit of 
great works is to be estimated,” he says in the Life of Dryden, 
but by their general effects and ultimate result. It is easy to note 
a weak line, and write one more vigorous in its place ... but what 
is given to the parts may be subducted from the whole, and the 
reader may be weary though the critick may commend. Works of 
imagination excel by their allurement and delight; by their power 
of attracting and detaining the attention. That book is good in 
vain which the reader throws away. He only is the master who 
keeps the mind in pleasing captivity; whose pages are perused with 
eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are perused again; and 
whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such as the 


9 


traveller casts upon departing day.”” 


University of Chicago 


2 Tives, I, 454. 
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THE DEJECTION OF COLERIDGE’S ODE 
By Ricuarp Harter Focie 


Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode is not quite so gloomy as the 
title would suggest, and as students of the poem have generally 
maintained. This conclusion is in one sense revolutionary: in 
another, as I hope to show, it is natural and inevitable to the 
verge of the obvious. 

It is usually assumed that the dejection of the Ode is both 
deep and unrelieved—melancholy at its most atrabilious. Fred 
Manning Smith, in an article examining its relation to Words- 
worth’s Intimations Ode, remarks that “ In Wordsworth’s Ode 
erief finds relief and ends in joy; in Coleridge’s, grief finds 
no relief and ends in dejection.”* More recently Elisabeth 
Schneider in her excellent treatment of Kubla Khan has like- 
wise employed it as a touchstone for gloom; “The dejection 
(of Kubla Khan) is not deep and hopeless as in the ode.” * 

Both of these statements are, of course, true in their con- 
texts, but they are both inadequate, just as they are both 
typical. They are epitomes of the accepted view of the Ode. 
This view has arisen and remained unchallenged probably be- 
cause Dejection has hardly been studied as a poem at all; its 
enormous biographical and philosophical importance has ob- 
scured its poetic structure. It has been treated as a reflection 
of irretrievable personal disaster, as a lament for Coleridge’s 
impending loss of poetic imagination, and as the expression of 
a dispairing subjectivism; but seldom as a poetic object and 
unity. 

Thus Professor de Selincourt has correlated the Ode with 
Coleridge’s life. By establishing and publishing its earliest 
version he is able to draw valuable biographical conclusioins— 
that the Ode was originally addressed to Sarah Hutchinson, 
rather than to Wordsworth; that it arises directly from the 
circumstances of Coleridge’s hopeless marriage and his equally 
hopeless love of Sarah; and that it signalizes his approaching 


1“ The Relation of Coleridge’s Ode on Dejection to Wordsworth’s Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” PMLA, L (1935), 224. 
2“ The ‘Dream’ of ‘ Kubla Khan,’” PMLA, LX (1945), 799. 
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loss of poetic power, as a direct result of these insuperable 
domestic and amatory difficulties.’ 

The philosophical or metaphysical interpretation of Dejec- 
tion, which develops naturally from the biographical view, 
utilizes a single passage (ll. 45-58) to point out the Ode’s 
unhappy subjectivism. This passage, “ O lady! we receive but 
what we give,” is for the philosophical approach the core of the 
poem, expressing as it does a crisis in Coleridge’s thinking about 
the relationship of nature and the mind—a disturbance of the 
subject-object balance which he sought to maintain in both 
philosophy and poetry.’ 

Zach of these approaches is entirely valid in its own sphere, 
and is indeed indispensable as a preliminary to a full and 
accurate reading of the poem. But let us not confuse our pur- 
poses. If we attempt to substitute biography, or philosophy, 
for the poem itself, we shall be using methods inappropriate 
to the end to be attained, and are likely to find ourselves 
possessed of unsatisfactory conclusions; unsatisfactory not be- 
cause untrue, but because they are half-true, incomplete, and 
misleading. Taken as a literary structure the Ode in its whole- 
ness is more interesting and more valuable than an abstract 
proposition drawn from a part of it only: as Coleridge himself 
warns, “that which suits a part infects the whole.” Taken as 
an “ imitation ” of the mind which made it, as Coleridge would 
take it,’ it expresses a richer, more varied, completer experi- 





*E. de Selincourt, “Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode,” Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, XXII (1937), 7-25. Also in E. de Selincourt, 
Wordsworthian and Other Studies, Oxford, 1947. See also T. M. Raysor, “ Cole- 
ridge and ‘ Asra,’” SP, XXVI (July, 1929), 305-324, for the influence of Sarah 
Hutchinson upon Coleridge’s poetry and life. The Ode plays an important thougk 
subsidiary role in Professor Raysor’s argument. 

“See, e.g., S. F. Gingerich, Essays in the Romantic Poets (New York, 1929,, 
pp. 45-49; J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English 
Poetry (New York, 1936), p. 123. Both Gingerich and Beach, however, are inclined 
to consider the subjectivism of the Ode a permanent trait of Coleridge’s thought, 
interpreted by Gingerich as “transcendentalism”’ and by Beach as “ antinatur- 
alism.” See E. Bernbaum, Anthology of Romanticism, 2nd ed. (New York, 1948), 
pp. 1103-1104, for a brief digest of the view implied in my text; at greater length 
N. K. Stallknecht, Strange Seas of Thought (Durham, N. C., 1945), pp. 159-171; 
also J. Shawcross, Introd., Biographia Literaria (Oxford, 1907), p. xliii. 

5 The poem expresses and objectifies the mind and the creative process from 
which it takes its origin. Thus the famous definition of poetic imagination, although 
it is concerned with the poet and poetry rather than the poem, implies that the 
critic will commence with the poem and work backward to the complex activity 
of mind which is its cause. His analysis and evaluation of the poem will be con- 
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ence than the sense of flat defeat to which the biographical 
approach must bring us, or the static rigor of the philosophical 
conclusion. 

In attempting to describe the Ode’s evolving meaning, I 
shall assume the authority of the established text of 1817 as 
its most perfect version, and shall assume also that Coleridge 
as a metaphysical realist ° and a Romantic poet of nature is 
expressing his experience through the interaction of his thoughts 
and emotions with natural symbolism and imagery. Whether 
or not this relationship is harmonious, the objectification of 
the mind by means of external nature is the only method 
available to him in this poem. Consequently considerable 
stress will be placed on what may be termed “the natural 
situation,” as it develops over a period of hours; with the inter- 
action of the wind and the Aeolian harp (a crystallizing symbol 
of mind and nature), the significance of the moon, and the 
objectification of the various shifts and developments of mood 
by means of the rising and changing wind. This relationship, 
however, is “symbolic” rather than “allegorical.” These 
equivalences of mind and nature are suggested, not explicit; 
they are dynamic and variable, not fixed and exact. They 
may be characterized by Coleridge’s own conception of symbol 
as “that which means what it says and something more be- 
sides ”’;* thus the natural setting of the Ode is objectively 
present, not the mere servant of allegory—but it is also the 
medium of Coleridge’s meaning. 

In Strophe 1 the “natural situation” is a tranquil night, 
amid which light winds “ mould yon cloud in lazy flakes,” and 
cause a 

. . . dull sobbing draft, that moans and 
rakes 
Upon the strings of this Aeolian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
trolled by his conception of the developing structure and unity of the mind behind 
it. See Biographia Literaria, II, pp. 12-13. 

° Used here to signify belief in the reality of mind and nature both, in agreement 
with the views of Shawcross, Stallknecht, and Bernbaum. 

* The symbolical . . . is always itself a part of that, of the whole of which it is 
the representative . . . the latter (the allegory) cannot be otherwise than spoken 
consciously;—whereas in the former (the symbol) it is very possible that the 
general truth may be working unconsciously in the writer’s mind... .” (Coleridge, 
Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 99.) 
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The phenomenon of the new moon with the old moon in her 
lap, however, forewarns of storm to come. The tone and the 
particulars of the moon-image, one may suggest, are in no way 
ominous, but rounded and agreeable, with the hint of that 
same effluence of light which later on in the poem is used to 
symbolize joy (ll. 9-12) .* Strophe 2 describes Coleridge’s mood 
at its nadir of dejection— 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and 
drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear... (Il. 20-24) 


This state of mind is the counterpart of the natural setting of 
Strophe I, which objectifies it in the light wind, the lazy cloud, 
and the sobbing draft, inharmonious yet dull and passive. The 
Aeolian harp “ had better far be mute” because at present it 
expresses only discord. The moon-phenomenon is a harbinger 
not of disaster but of hope, for only a storm will clear the air, 
and only some violence of release will rescue Coleridge from 
the prison-house of his dejection. The relationship between 
nature and mind is explicitly stated in Il. 15-20, in which Cole- 
ridge prays for the wind and the rain that “ Might startle this 
dull pain, and make it move and live.” The way is prepared, 
then, for a natural cycle which shall move from calm to storm 
to calm again, the last as it were a reconciliation; and Cole- 
ridge’s own statement in Strophe 1 warrants us in interpreting 
the development of his mood according to the same design. 
Strophe 2, after setting forth his dejection, states his peculiar 
dilemma,—of the beautiful forms of nature he must say only 


I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! (Il. 37-38) 


Only through Joy, he continues, can we have more 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd,— 


(Il. 51-52) 


Our world is created by ourselves, and only the power of Joy 


° Cf. ll. 53-55, 62, 66, 73-75. 
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can endow it with life and meaning. This power of Joy,° essen- 
tial to the poet, Coleridge has now lost, robbed of it by repeated 
afflictions, and with it (I should be inclined to say in this poem 
identical with it) his “shaping spirit of imagination.” Joy 
and Imagination, it should be noticed, are active agencies, by 
which the mind creates, shapes, and unifies its vision of reality; 
dejection is passive and inert, uncreative and lifeless. 

The poet’s griefs rise to their climax in Strophe 6. In com- 
batting them his “ sole resource’ has been “to be still and 
patient all I can ”’—to deaden his nature (see ll. 89-90) by 
“abstruse research.” This ill-advised attempt more even than 
the afflictions which caused it to be made has nullified the crea- 
tive Imagination, for he has sought to suppress the very 
activity which makecit possible. Understanding, the abstract- 
ing and calculative power, he has cultivated; but Understand- 
ing alone leaves the world essentially dead, inert, and inor- 
ganic.’° Coleridge has committed the very sin which he most 
fears against himself; he has mutilated the living organism of 
mind, destroyed its complex harmonies, upset its ordered hier- 
archy by seeking to substitute a part for the whole.” 

Now, to return to the natural setting, as does Coleridge in 
the following Strophe VII, this unhappy self-mutilation has 
been brought about by a deliberate passivity, for the “ abstruse 
research ” which has so disproportionately exercised the Under- 
standing was undertaken to deaden, not to arouse, the spirit; 
and sluggishly rules its scattered kingdom in default of the 
banished creative power. This passivity, this “ stillness ” and 
“ patience,” is equivalent to the oppressive calm of Nature in 
Strophe 1. The logic of the relationship, in company with the 
storm-warning of the new moon (Il. 9-14), demands that this 


® Gingerich acutely remarks, “ Had he (Coleridge) had a profound conviction, 
such as Poe’s, that sorrow and melancholy are the best themes for poetry, he 
undoubtedly could have written many marvellous poems in a doleful spirit. But 
like Wordsworth he held that truly creative art must be inspired by joy, that 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” (Essays in the Romantic 
Poets, p. 48.) 

10 Tt (Imagination) is essentially vital, even as all objects (as objects) are 
essentially fixed and dead.” (Biographia Literaria, I, p. 202). If the term 
“Understanding ” be objectionable, we may shift our terms and define Coleridge’s 
state of mind as the result of an attempt to disjoin Intellect and Feeling. 

11 See Il. 92-93. In Coleridge’s dialectic the antithesis of Whole and Part is 
roughly equivalent to the antitheses of Reason and Understanding, Imagination and 
Fancy, Imitation and Copy, Organic and Mechanical, Genius and Talent. 
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stagnant spell be broken, and declares that any change which 
involves activity must be a change for the better. And accord- 
ingly at the beginning of Strophe VII Coleridge rouses from 
his melancholy introspection to find that the wind has risen, 
and the storm is at its full. 

The Aeolian lute, earlier touched only by a “ dull sobbing 
draft ” (Il. 6-7), now screams as if in agony (Il. 97-98). The 
wind, a “ Mad Lutanist,” raves among the leaves and blossoms, 
becomes a tragic actor; and then a mighty epic poet who sings 
of a host in rout, of groans and of tramplings (ll. 104-113). 
Action disorganized and painful, but action nonetheless, and 
as such clearly preferable to the earlier deathlike lull. The 
feelings are awake, the Imagination, though imperfectly, is at 
work. Storm follows calm, strife has supplanted uneasy peace, 
as in a plot at the height of its complication, and after a 
moment of rest comes the reconciliation or denouement. 


. all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings—all 

is over— 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep 

and loud! 

A tale of less affright 

And tempered with delight (italics mine), 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay .. . 

(Il. 115-120) 


These lines express a further development of the Imagina- 
tion, a more complex organization in which the shaping power 
moulds into unity the diverse elements of grief, fear, and their 
opposite delight (see |. 124). Strife, in effect, has given way 
to reconciliation, and for Coleridge only the Imagination can 
reconcile. The mind, recalled to activity, has regained its 
wholeness. Ceasing to flee, it has faced its difficulties and in 
part at least has overcome them. 

In the final strophe, in which the poem is symbolically 
brought by midnight to a term, Coleridge returns to the “ Dear 
Lady ” to whom the poem is addressed. He wishes her a gentle 
Sleep, and prays that 

. . . this storm be but a mountain-birth, 
May all the stars hang bright above her 
dwelling, 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth! 
(Il. 129-131) 
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Here, I believe, two points are to be noticed. First is the 
significance of Coleridge’s turning here to another: that he is 
able to wish her well, to forget himself in imagination of the 
peace and joy which he invokes in her behalf and of the crea- 
tive vision of reality (ll. 135-136), the ability “to see into 
the life of things,” which only Joy can give. This argues for 
the rebirth of his imagination, which in Coleridge as in Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Keats is the faculty which enables us to 
escape the prison of self and participate in other lives and 
modes of being.’ The second point, interesting though less 
material, is that Coleridge wishes for his friend peace and clear 
skies untouched by disturbance. Having in the poem imagina- 
tively portrayed a hard-won balance attained only by struggle, 
for another he asks a simpler, more static equilibrium. The 
implications give food for thought. 

Examination of Dejection: an Ode, then, reveals a more 
highly organized, a more rounded, and comprehensive experi- 
ence than investigation of either its biographical or its philo- 
sophical elements can uncover. Having stated a truth, how- 
ever, let us not do a disservice by exaggerating it, or by con- 
fusing our purposes. The reconciliation achieved in the Ode 
is relative, not absolute, just as common sense will tell us that 
Coleridge’s dejection could not be absolute, nor his difficulties 
wholly crushing. There is no disposition here to deny that 
these difficulties were great, nor that his poetic powers were, as 
he says, permanently impaired. What is affirmed basically is 
that the poem itself will yield us more valuable, subtler, and 
truer insights than any nonliterary abstraction from it can 
attain. 


Tulane University 


*2See, e.g., Coleridge’s statement specifically in terms of the poetic genius, 
Biographia Literaria, II, pp. 14-15. 
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